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Introduction 


This selection of Taoist magic diagrams, talismans and charms repre¬ 
sents an aspect of Chinese an virtually unknown in the West, Art 
historians - even Eastern art historians - have largely ignored them, 
concerning themselves primarily with problems of artistic technique 
rather than meaning, the question of ‘how 1 rather than ‘why*. Yet 
Taoist calligraphy, as i shall be showing, has been of first importance 
in China since earliest times, both as an artistic carrier of spiritual 
truths, and as the one means of communication with the spirits. 

Taoist graphic art was first and foremost a practical magic, enabling 
man to communicate with the spirit world and influence the workings 
of the invisible forces of nature for his own benefit. It was geared to his 
everyday needs, concerned with the changes of season and weather 
essential for planting, harvesting, and building. On another level of 
daily life, die diagrams and talismans were intended to cure sickness, 
bless marriage, ease childbirth, protect the household from fire, get 
rid of pestilence and misfortune, guard against calamities. In short, 
they were to make the daily life of the people easier. Later in the text 
we shall be looking at the different ways in which these magic dia¬ 
grams have been made and used, throughout the centuries. 

On a deeper philosophical level, the diagrams may be understood 
as embodying the concepts of Taoist philosophy. They are to help us 
harmonize the sexual polarities, the yin and within ourselves, and 
to place us in harmony with the turbulent energies that act upon our 
lives and the universe. At the most profound level of all, they point the 
way to the core of Chinese mysticism. We can intuit the truth that 
reality is not a succession of separate moments, or an infinite number 
of separate ‘things’, but a seamless web of eternal change, like the 
currents of a river, or clouds blow r n by the wind; that 'being' and 
‘non-bemg' are complementary, just as the fretted stones which we sec 
depicted in the diagrams are given their shape by erosion, and the 
surrounding silence gives music its form. In the visual arts of China, 
empty space is as important as line. The final goal of the Taoist mystic 
< See p. n 4 , tig. ii is to penetrate beyond ordinary ‘reality’ to reach to an awareness of 
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the ultimate tranquillity, that which is beyond time and change, the 
Great Ultimate, the Whole, the ‘mystery beyond all mysteries', called 
by the Chinese the Tao. 

Artistically, the diagrams represent some of the most fascinating 
examples of Chinese abstract art to develop outside the imperial 
mainstream, which is what we know as ‘Chinese art’ today. They are 
as much a part of the legacy of Chinese art as the celebrated Shang and 
Chou ritual bronzes and jades, Han and T’ang pottery tomb figurines. 
Sung academic paintings and calligraphic scrolls, or Ming and Ch'ing 
dynasty ceramics. 

We can see their influence in the symbolic abstraction of these other 
visual arts. We can also clearly observe their traces in the techniques of 
various Taoist schools and secret societies which operated all over 
China from the Han period onwards. These include astrology, 
palmistry, physiognomy, geomancy. alchemy, herbal medicine, 
acupuncture, and the arts of movement (t’ai-chi chuan and kung-fu). 

The secrecy that has surrounded Taoist teaching arises partly train 
the taboo on the sacred - the mystic communication has to be pro¬ 
tected from the eyes of the uninitiated or irreverent - and partly from 
the historical need to protect the various cults from official hostility. 
Even today, talismans have been refused to non-Taoist. non-Chinese 
enquirers. 


The Secret Sources 

The present selection of Taoist magic diagrams, talismans and charms 
has been taken from the most esoteric of the 1.464 works preserved in 
the Tao^tsangt the 1436 {early Ming dynasty) edition of the Taoist 
canon, and other Ming and Ch'ing dynasty manuals. The Tao-tsang, 
first published about a d r 190, was originally an even larger collection 
before its burning was ordered by Kublai Khan of the Mongol (Yuan) 
dynasty in 1281. „ 

In its present (early Ming) form the collection consists of seven 
different sections ('caves') with various supplements, containing more 
than fifty million characters of text and several thousand diagrams. 
Supplementary diagrams were added in the Ming period, but the vast 
majority of those printed are ancient canonical forms, belonging to a 
tradition of occult art over t wo thousand years old, the roots of which 
go back to shamanistic practices in the second and first millennia ac. 

The shaman is a person who has acquired techniques which enable 
him to contact the spirit world, and, specifically, to summon spirits. 
His power and prestige largely depend on the number of spirits he can 
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voluntarily incarnate in himself and thereby control. He may be 
aided by songs, dances, drums and, frequently, narcotics, 

Tliere was a limited tradition of these practices in Taoism, particu¬ 
larly in South China, but more frequently Taoist magic used talismans 
and charms which became impersonal repositories of power. They 
were impersonal in the sense that, once the talismanic calligraphy had 
been completed by the Taoist priest, who would usually reproduce a 
canonical prototype, all his spiritual power was immediately trans¬ 
ferred to the talisman. It was then used by the individual as a kind of 
ritual object to retain his direct contact with the spirit. 

A profound belief in the spiritual powers of calligraphy was very 
probably already present even in the formative period of Chinese 
civilization (i.e. during the first millennium bc), and was largely 
responsible for the survival of the Chinese ideographic script. For it is 
significant that, despite several attempts at reform, the Chinese 
civilization has always shown reluctance to adopt an alphabetic script. 

In order to protect the talismanic ‘mystery’ a number of beautiful 
secret scripts were evolved by Taoism; how they arose and in what 
way they differ from ordinary calligraphy, we shall see later in the 
introduction, when we look at the magic power of calligraphy. 

The diagrams as they appear today were the work of a wide range 
of artists, including illiterate villagers, recluses and hermit-scholars, 
as well as Taoist exorcist-priests, faith-healers, and sorcerers. Most of 
them are anonymous, for the powerful talismanic forms are rarely 
attributed to particular individuals, and the legendary attributions of 
the Taoist canon must be treated with reservation. 

In their original form, these diagrams were the most perishable 
visual art products of China. Some of these mystic diagrams were 
originally drawn in the dust with a wooden stick or a finger, others 
(after Han times) on paper to be burnt as ‘paper-money’ offerings to 
the forces of the supernatural. These notes of ‘paper-money’ were 
reproduced many thousands of times in the course of a single genera¬ 
tion. only to be used for a single day in a given hour of the magic rite. 
The highly perishable material of which they were made was itself a 
constant reminder of the cardinal Taoist teaching: the principle of 
Eternal Change which governs the whole universe. Indeed, most of 
them have disappeared along with the voices of the famous ancient 
singers and the movements of celebrated Sui and T’ang dynasty 
dancers. Yet, they have not been completely lost. Outstanding ex¬ 
amples have survived in Taoist canonical sources, and even today are 
being copied closely. A number arc to be found among the illustrations 
of this book. 
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Eternal Change 

At the very root of this occult art we find the ancient Taoist philo¬ 
sophical teachings of yin-yang. According to this system, ‘the One’, 
the Whole, the Great Ultimate (t’ai-chi), produces the negative¬ 
positive dualism of yin and yang, whose continuous interaction gives 
birth in turn to the Five Elements (ww-liii/ig), from which all events and 
objects are derived. The principle of yin is conceived as sovereign over 
Earth. Tt corresponds to negative, female, dark, watery, soft, cold, 
deadly, still, etc. The principle of yang is conceived as sovereign over 
Heaven. It corresponds to positive, male, light, fiery, hard, warm, 
living, moving, etc. Yin and yang divide to form the points of the 
compass. 

The Five Elements, Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, and Water, like all 
the cosmos have a yin and yang aspect. The Ho-t'u, one of the two most 
ancient Taoist diagrams, is a chart of the Five Elements as they exist in 
the Prior Heavens of Change in their life-giving, ya>(g order. Wood 
is said to give birth to Fire, Fire to Earth, Earth to Metal, and Metal to 
Water, Finally, Water gives birth to Wood, and thus starts 2 new cycle. 

During the first part of the year, when nature is on the increase, the 
yang aspect is dominant. During the second half of the year, when 
nature declines towards winter and death, the yin aspect becomes 
dominant. Thus, in order to accomplish the renewal of the universe, 
the Ho-t'u diagram alone is not enough. The Taoist must also under¬ 
stand the principles according to which the reverse process from yang 
to yin operates. To achieve this, the Taoist uses a second chart called 
the Lo-shu, the second most ancient diagram, said to have been 
discovered by the legendary Emperor Yii on the back of a tortoise 
emerging from the Ln river. The Lo-shu is the diagram of the so-called 
Posterior Heavens of Change, Here the Five Elements no longer bring 
life. The creative order of the Five Elements in (he Prior Heavens of 
Change (i.e. Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, and Water) is rearranged 
according to the destructive order of the Five Elements in the Posterior 
Heavens of Change (i.e. Water, Fire, Metal, Wood, and Earth). Thus 
yin Water overcomes yang Fire, yin Fire destroys yang Metal, yin 
Metal destroys Wood, and finally ytti Wood overcomes Earth. The 
cosmos must await the rebirth of yang and the winter solstice. Men 
must put the magic Ho-t’u back into the centre of the universe to make 
nature flourish again and start a new cycle of change. 

Like the Ho-t’u, the Lo-shu is basically a diagram of change. 
According to legend, it inspired King Wen, founder of the Chou 
dynasty, to create the Book of Changes (/-firing). Jt is also a magic 
square: 110 matter in w r hich direction the numbers of the Lo-shu are 
added up, the total is always fifteen. 
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This Taoist cosmos of eternal change has further implications for 
occult arts, since the Five Elements are also connected with symbols 
ot direction, colour, season, etc., as set out in the following table, 
according to their order in the Prior Heavens of Change: 


Element: 

Wood —► 

Fire 

Direction : 

Bait 

South 

Colour: 

Blue 

Red 

Season : 

Spring 

Summer 

Numbers antj 
Heavenly Stems (yin) 

M 

a. ting 

{p«i) 

j, eftia 

7« Plug 

Climate: 

Windy 

Hot 

Mountains: 

T'ai-sl mi 

He»g-shan 

Planets: 

.Jupiter 

fin Hunan] 
Mars 

Sound: 

Shouting 

Laughing 

Musical note: 

chikh 

dtih 

Virtues: 

Benevolence 

Propriety 

Emotions: 

Anger 

Joy 

Animals: 

Dragon 

Phoenix 

Viscera : 

Liver 

Heart 

Okie ices : 

Eyes 

Ears 

Tissues : 

Ligaments 

Arteries 

Flavour : 

Sour 

Bitter 

Odour : 

Rancid 

Searched 

Emperors : 

Fu Hsi 

Shen Nisng 

Their Assistants: 

C. hii Mang 

Chu Jung 


Earth —* 

Metal 

Water 

Centre 

West 

North 

Yellow 

Wlmc 

Black 

Late Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

io, dti 

4 + hsiti 

6, ktifi 

5t WM 

% 

i,jen 

Humid 

Dry 

Culd 

Sung-shan 

Hua-shan 

Hcng-shati 

(in Hopei) 

Saturn 

Venus 

Mercury 

Singing 

Weeping 

Groaning 

knttg 

sluing 

yii 

Faith 

Righteousness 

Wisdom 

Sympathy 

Grief 

Fear 

Ox nr Buffalo 

Tiger 

Snake and/or 
Tortoise 

Spleen 

Lungs 

Kidneys 

Mouth 

Nose 

Anus and Vulva 

Muscles 

Hair and Skin 

Bones 

Sweet 

Pungent 

Salt 

Fragrant 

Rotten 

Putrid 

1 luang-ti 

Shao-hao 

Chuan-hsu 

Hou-f u 

jtt-shou 

Hsiim-ming 


This doctrine of the Five Elements applies both to the external 
macrocosm of the universe and to the internal microcosm of the 
individual self. To a student of the occult, it offers not only a general 
guide to an understanding of the world but also a means whereby the 
cosmic pattern of change can be influenced through an act of‘sympa¬ 
thetic magic'. Such an act, however, is much dependent on the precise 
timing of the change, for which a specialized knowledge of the 
calendar is necessary. 

The normal Chinese calendar is partly lunar, with the length of the 
month determined by the cycles of the moon, and partly solar, in so 
far as the length of the year is linked to the four seasons, as in the 
western calendar. From the point of view of occult practices, however, 
another calendar system is far more relevant. This is basically a con¬ 
stant repetition of a sixty-year or sixty-day cycle of sixty two- 
character terms, which has been used in China to designate the clement 


of time since before iooo BC. A measurement of both days and years, 
it is formed by revolving a cycle of ten characters, representing the 
Ten Heavenly Stems, with one of twelve, representing the Twelve 
Earthly Branches. The ten Heavenly characters are: chia, i, ping, ting, 
wu, chi, keng. hsin, Jen and kttei. The twelve Earthly characters are: tzu, 
ch’ou, yin , mao, ch’en, ssu, wit, wei, then, yu, hsii and hai. The duodenary 
system has also been used on its own to designate the twelve months 
and the twelve double hours of the day, start! ng at 11 p.m. In addition, 
there is a number for each person determined by the characters drawn 
from the cycles marking the year, month, day, and hour of his birth. 
Taoist occult theory' correlates these two sets of characters with the 
workings of the Five Elements, colours, seasons, etc. 

The following passage from the Pao-p’u tzu. a Taoist work of about 
AD 300, explains this concept: 

When the Ling-pao thing speaks of protective days, it means a continuation of 
the Twelve Earthly Branches and the Ten Heavenly Stems in which the first 
element begets the second. Days thia-wu (no. 31 of the 60-cycle) and i-sjh 
( no, 4 2) are examples of this. Chia is Wood, and wu is Fire; i too is Wood, and 
ssu Fire. Fire being born of Wood, When it speaks of proper days, it means 
combinations where the second dement begets the first. Jen-sheit (no, y) and 
huci-yu (no. io) are examples of this. Jen is Water, and shat is Metal; kuei is 
Watet, and )'u is Metal, Water being bom of Metal, By constraining days it 
means combinations where the first dement conquers the second, Wu-tzu 
(no. 2j) and thi-hai (no. 36) are examples of this, Wu is Earth, and tzu is 
Water; chi too is Earth, and hai Water, and according to the theory of the 
Five Elements, Earth conquers Water. By attacking days it means combina¬ 
tions where the second dement conquers the first; chia-shen (no, 21) and <->'« 
(no* 22) are examples of this. C/nu is Wood, and shen is Metal, i too is Wood 
and ytt Metal, Metal conquers Wood. From these examples one can deduce 
the rest. 

The notes to the talismans which follow contain frequent references 
to this cyclic system, which is by no means as complicated in its 
practical application as it appears in the passage quoted above. For 
example, if a given year, month, day or hour is linked with the clement 
Water, this signifies that a good deal of rain may be expected during 
the period, while a dominant element of Fire would indicate a hot 
spell and also an increased risk of fire breaking out. The choice oflucky 
and unlucky days, which features so prominently in Chinese divina¬ 
tion and farmers’ almanacs, is only one of the practical extensions of 
this yin-yang and Five Elements theory. 

Yin-yang numerical system, as shown in the tabic above, also 
played a prominent part in Taoist magic. As we shall see, a large 
3-3 number of talismans were used in sets of threes, fives, nines, etc. 

6 -io Among these, the sets of fives were considered particularly powerful 
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because they acted on the Five-Element space-time fan or of the 
cosmos with associated symbolism of colour, smell, taste, sound, etc. 
Inspired by the philosophical doctrine of the Five Elements, popular 
Taoist spiritualism showed itself remarkably practical again: the 
multi perceptual contact with the spirit world opened up additional 
channels of communication with the spirits, making use of all the 
senses of the human body. 

Of the heavenly bodies, the radiant Sun represents yang and the 
silver Moon, yin. To reinforce ytarig, Taoist magic prescribed sun¬ 
bathing in the nude for men. who were instructed to hold a talisman 
(a secret character for sun written in the yang colour, red, on green 
paper). Moon-bathing in the nude was prescribed for women to 
reinforce their ym, and they too were to hold a talisman {a secret 
character for the moon written in the yiti colour, black, on yellow 
paper). Constellations too, according to the principle of the har¬ 
monious (yin-yang) unity of heaven and earth, guided and influenced 
changes on earth. Hence their frequent appearance in talismanic 
graphic compositions and secret diagrams. They are often represented 
symbolically as convoluted stones and rock-formations. 


Vital Breath 

Cit’i, the Vital Spirit, fills the world of the Taoist. It is the Cosmic 
Spirit which vitalizes and infuses all tilings, giving energy to man, life 
to nature, movement to water, growth to plants. It is exhaled by the 
mountains, where the spirits live, as clouds and mist and, therefore, 
the undulating movement of clouds, mist, or air filled with smoke 
rising from burning incense, is a characteristic mystic representation 
of (h'i in Taoist art. As the Universal Force or Eternal Energy, it is at 
the centre of Taoist breathing exercises, which also involve the art of 
smelling and the use of incense. In occult diagrams it is the reason for 
the preference for asymmetrical design. The Pao-p'u tzu states: ‘Man 
exists in eft'i, and eft'i is within man himself. From Heaven and Earth 
to all kinds of creation, there is nothing which would not require 
rfe't to stay alive. The man who knows how to circulate his chi main¬ 
tains his own person and also banishes evils that might harm him.’ 
The same source mentions a method of casting spells by simply 
rendering breath (ch’i) more abundant. The Taoist Chao Ping used to 
charm streams by breath so that the water-level dropped as much as 
twenty feet. Using the same technique, he would light a cooking-fire 
on thatched roofs without setring light to the dwelling, render boiling 
water harmless tor scalding and prevent dogs from barking. 
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Taoist mystics also conceived of ch'i as the invisible underground 
currents of the earth. Geomancy (feng-shui in Chinese* meaning ‘wind 
and water ) was bom out of this concept. It was concerned with the 
art of fixing the sites of houses for the living and tombs for the dead 
jn mystic harmony with the local currents of ch*i, the Cosmic Energy. 
Traditionally, if houses and tombs were not correctly sited, evil effects 
were likely to befall the inhabitants of the houses and the descendants 
of the dead, whereas a good siting would bring them happiness, 
prosperity and longevity. The forces and nature of the invisible ch'i 
currents, known also as 'dragon's veins', were determined not only by 
mountains and hills (yang)* and valleys and watercourses (ym), but 
also by the movements of the heavenly bodies from hour to hour and 
day to day all round the year. The yin and yang aspects of geomancy 
currents were also identified with the Tiger and the Dragon, which in 
turn represented the western and eastern quarters of Heaven. As a rule, 
a three-fifths yang and two-fifths yin balance was thought to be the 
most favourable. A magnetic compass marked with trigrams and 
hexagrams of the I-ching, as well as with the sexagenary cycle of stems 
and branches, aided the complex reckoning for the selection of the 
suitable site. Compass references have been indicated in the notes on 
some of the talismans illustrated later in the book. 

But ch'i also meant sexual energy. The ytH-yang theory held that the 
sex organs were a major vehicle of the primary forces of the universe, 
and looked upon sexual intercourse as an act charged with Cosmic 
Energy. The schematic symbol of yin and yang is a circle divided into 
two equal parts by a curving line, with the lower, or female half dark, 
and the upper, or male half light. The Earth, woman, and the vulva 
are all yin. Heaven, man, and the penis are all yang. The union of these 
opposites leads symbolically to the harmony of the universe. This also 
means that it is possible to believe that Heaven and Earth consummate 
their relation each time a man and a woman perform the sexual act. 
The prolongation of this act, therefore, becomes a magic ritual. Hence 
the frequent references, both symbolic and explicit, to the union of the 
opposite sexes in Taoist magic ntes. according to which there were 
lucky and unlucky days for intercourse, favourable and unfavourable 
directions and positions in which to lie, etc. There was also an early 
Taoist ritual known as the ‘deliverance from guilt’ ceremony which 
took place on the nights of the new moon and the full moon. It con¬ 
sisted of a ritual dance, the ‘coiling of the dragon and playing of the 
tiger', which ended in successive sexual unions in the assembly. It was 
censured in a prc-T’ang Buddhist document oil the grounds that ‘men 
and women have sexual intercourse in an improper way as they make 
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no distinction between nobility and commoners' - a piece of con¬ 
temporary social criticism which testifies to the egalitarian nature of 
Chinese Taoist magic. 

Bodily yin-yang and Alchemy 

Man’s own body is also governed by the principle of the Great 
Ultimate (t’ai-cAi), yin-y(?r?£ and the Five Elements. Traditionally, 
when yin and yang were formed out of the primordial chaos, yang, 
being light, went up to form Heaven, while yin, being heavy, de¬ 
scended to form the Earth. This idea is repeated in the composition of 
the human body, with the head as Heaven and the feet as Earth. There 
is a spirit in each part of the body corresponding to the structure of the 
universe. The five organs have their ruling spirits, the upper parts of 
the body contain the yang spirits of Heaven, and the lower parts 
accommmodate the yt>i spirits of Earth. At birth we are filled with the 
primordial yang and, as we grow, this yang waxes until, on maturity, it 
reaches its peak. But yin is also present and. as life goes on, yin increases 
and yang gradually flows away. When the balance of yin and yang is 
no longer effective, we die. Our breath, spirit, and seminal essence arc 
all dissipated. But for the Taoist death is not a separation of the body 
and spirit as we conceive of it in the W esc. It is rather a separation of the 
yin and the yang elements of man. 

Concepts of Taoist internal alchemy also appear m talismanic magic. 
As we have just seen, the human body was considered to be endowed 
by Heaven and Earth with the two life-constituents, ytrt and yang. 
They are symbolized by the rrigrams Van and li respectively. K’an 
and If are also the active manifestations ofch’ien (representing Heaven} 
and Vun (representing Earth), thus symbolizing their influences. In 
alchemical terms, ch'ien and Vun also represent the furnace (the ‘subtle 
fire* of the body) and the crucible (the centres in the body where 
energy is transformed), while Van and /i are the ingredients combining 
in the crucible to form the elixir of life. Trigrams Van and li also stand 
for the sacred union of ch’ien and k'un t and that of yin and yang. This 
union is said to be the magic union of the solar and lunar influences, for 
in the 1 -ching, Van and li represent the moon and sun. 

These were the chief principles governing Taoist thinking, and the 
main purpose of the magic rites and ritual activities of popular 
Taoism, with its use of talismans and charms, was to win the blessing 
associated with yang and suppress the dark forces of yin, 

Finally, in accordance w ith the ancient principle of Taoist inner 
alchemy, certain post-Han Taoist cults stressed the idea of giving 
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birth to a new man within oneself, instead of producing offspring 
externally. This ‘infant* represented the immortal soul which was 
finally externalized when the soul left the mortal body and joined the 
spirit world. This inward concentration of life-forces, aided by talis- 
mamc magic, is symbolized by the image of the flaming ‘pearl,' a 
frequent talismanic graphic component, representing the offspring of 
the union of k'an and li, the human and cosmic Energies enveloped in 
the fire of transformation. 


The Spirit World 

During the centuries of the Han and post-Han periods (i.e. from the 
second century bc onwards), popular Taoism began to develop a 
large pantheon of the spirit world which numbered tens of thousands 
by the end of the Ch'ing period. Both zoomorphic and anthropomor¬ 
phic images, representing gods, spirits and demons, appear in this 
pantheon. They are drawn from ancient Chinese nature-worship, 
local hero-cults and ancestor-worship, and are so numerous that it 
would be impossible to list them all. The gods are divided into two 
categories: those of the Prior Heavens, and those of the Posterior 
Heavens. At the top of the hierarchy are the gods of the constellations, 
i.e. the Prior Heavens, the abode of the transcendent and eternal Tao. 
The Prior Heavens are exempt from changes and represent the mystic 
sources of life, primordial breath, and blessing in the world ot the 
Posterior Heavens. The gods commonly worshipped by Taoists as 
patron spirits are those of the Posterior Heavens, where change does 
take place. They are divided into three groups; those of the Heaven, 
those of the world of nature and man, and those of the underworld 
hidden beneath the oceans. These three sections of the visible world 
are governed by the change of seasons and the continuously revolving 
complementary interaction of yr« and yang, 

The highest of the Taoist divinities are the Three Pure Ones of the 
Prior Heavens, These are the so-called Primordial Heavenly Worthy, 
Elder Lord of the Heaven, controlling the past; the Precious Spiritual 
Heavenly Worthy, Ling-pao. Lord of the Earth, also known as the 
Jade Emperor, controlling the present; and the Precious Divine 
Heavenly Worthy, Tao-tc, Lord of Man, also known as Lord Lao, 
controlling the future. They reside in the three highest of the heavenly 
realms. The T hree Pure Ones, lords of Heaven, Earth and Man are 
also lords of the head, the chest and the belly in man, corresponding 
also to primordial breath, spirit, and seminal essence. 

Of even greater antiquity than the Three Pure Ones are the Five 
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Primordial Spirits, who also dwell in the Prior Heavens, but arc 
summoned 10 Earth during rituals. These arc the five spirit-emperors: 
Fu Hsi for the East, Shen Nung for the South, Huang-ti for the Centre. 
Shao-hao for the West, and Chtiari-hsu for the North. They are 
accompanied hy their assistants or spirit-ministers, and are closely 
connected with the workings of yin-yang and the Five Elements, as 
well as with the animals and star-spirits symbolizing the Five Direc- 
6-tfl cions. The five great mountain peaks of China are considered to be the 
special repositories of these spirits of the Five Directions, and are thus 
symbolically treated as sources of the Five Elements. For example, 
Hua-shan is the dwelling place of the spirits in the west, and the source 
of Metal. 

All other spirits who rule the visible world (like the Three Star- 
gods of Happiness, Prosperity and Longevity, or the Kitchen God) 
watch over men’s good and evil deeds and report them to the 
heavenly rulers for reward or punishment. In popular Taoism, the 
highest spirits commanding yang influences are resident in Heaven and 
provide life and blessing. The demons of the underworld are the 
spirits of men who have died violent deaths or committed suicide, or 
orphan souls lacking ancestor’s tablet or offspring. These bring mis¬ 
fortune, sickness and calamity to mankind. Good spirits, on the other 
hand, are in variably those of virtuous men and women who worked 
on behalf of mankind (e.g. as healers) during their lives, and who have 
become local cult figures after death so that their power and good 
influence should continue to operate. But in this Taoist spirit world 
'bribery' exists as well as the power of accumulated ‘merit*: demons 
and spirits were symbolically given taJismanic ‘paper money', just as 
the mandarins of imperial China were offered bribes in return for 
their favour or influence. Clearly this is an indication of the effect of 
China's mandarin society on the Taoist system - the use of burnt 
offerings to spirits predates the use of actual paper money by over two 
thousand years, As a rule, gods worshipped at seasonal festivals and 
rites were only summoned at other times in the case of great disasters 
or calamities. 

In folk religion and in magic rites contact was primarily with the 
lower level of the spirit world: the shen spirits and the iniet demons. 
According to yin-yang theory, before death the part of a man's 
soul is him. and after death, it is shen. The yin part of the soul before 
18 death is p ’n, and after death, it is kuei. Thus the ytn part of the sou! after 
death is usually associated with demons and evil. The Jfttri may also be 
the harmful spirit of a man who has not been properly returned to 
earth in bunal; a person, for instance, who has died by drowning. In 
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many cases, people who hsvc died violent deaths hive ktitf md not 
shea spirits. In Chinese mythology, they appear to seek vengeance on 
mankind for their unfortunate position. In some parts of China, 
however, they are regarded as patrons of gamblers and prostitutes. 

According to Taoist beliefs, the yin soul is divided into seven and is 
connected with the emotions, while the yang soul is divided into three 
and is responsible for human virtues. These emotions and virtues also 
correspond to the Five Elements, Seasons, Directions, etc., as shown 
in the chart above (p. 11), Thus man's relation to this many-layered 
spirit world of the popular Taoist pantheon, which already numbered 
several hundred in Han times, was further complicated by the con¬ 
tribution of later Taoist teachings, mostly of sectarian nature, in the 
fields of geomancy, alchemy, medicine, etc. As a result, the Taoist 
vocabulary' of the period acquired fresh connotations, and the visual 
arts developed new dimensions of occult symbolism. These included 
the esoteric significance of the unity of the round Heaven and the 
fig. 4 square Earth; nature worship, from sacred mountains to indoor dwarf 
plants; the intentionally vague concept ofch'i. Cosmic Energy, and its 
careful preservation in the body through Taoist self-cultivation, 
breathing exercises and prolonged sexual intercourse. Thus the 
vocabulary of Taoist occult art was founded on the concept ol multi- 
perceptual communication with the spirit forces ot the universe, Irom 
which grew the notion that the arts should appeal simultaneously to 
sight, hearing, taste and feet, and should include movement, a 
principle alien to Western art traditions, in which any particular art is 
expected to appeal to two of the senses simultaneously at most. 


The Magic Po wer of Calligraphy 

The magic power of talismans derived, as we have seen, from die fact 
that, according to Taoist belief, they were permanently inhabited by 
spirits. Thus men were able to communicate directly with spirits by 
means of these talismans without the participation of a medium. The 
talismans themselves acted as mediums, and were to be treated with 
the greatest respect, veneration, and secrecy. The interdependence of 
the Taoist spirit world with the material world made the use of talis¬ 
mans much more significant than i t would be to Western spiritualists, 
since spirits were believed to play a commanding role throughout the 
whole universe, and not merely in a realm of ghosts and supernatural 
beings. Moreover, talismans constituted the basic essentials for 
individual Taoist religious practice and worship, as well as for 
communal rites. 
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Spoken charms and spells predated written and painted talismans 
in China as in other parts of the world. The composition of the 
Chinese character shou, meaning ‘invocation of spirits’, shows two 
‘mouth’ graphs at the top and a magic wand underneath, strongly 
suggesting the participation of two people, one presumably a medium, 
engaged in the task of invoking the spirits. Under shamanistic in¬ 
fluence, mediums seem to have played a very significant part in the 
mystic experiences of Chinese Taoists during the Han period and 
before. And talismans of particular power were believed to have been 
composed by those Taoist mystics who were able to communicate 
directly with the spirits. 

Contemporary- Han and post-Han sources invariably emphasize 
the unusual graphology of protective charms and spells received by the 
mystics from the spirits. They refer to various 'cloud scripts’, archaic 
script forms, and commonly unrecognizable forms of script and 
graphic compositions charged with magic power which were 
secretly handed down by the early Taoist mystics. Some of these 
were written on peach-wood plaques, such as the Weapon-A verier 
seal talismans of the Chou period, measuring 6 by 3 inches, written 
in five colours, and placed on gates and doors during the month 
of midsummer. Others, like the post-Han Five-Colour Talisman, 
which guarded against pestilence and all kinds of illness, were in¬ 
scribed on paper or silk of various colours. Yct others were written on 
gold or jade tablets. In addition to black ink, red cinnabar was used for 
the calligraphy. The Red Spirit Talisman, for instance, which was 
worn on the body primarily to guard against death or wounding in 
battle, consisted of drawing in red cinnabar on vertical strips of 
yellow paper. 

The size of the written character or characters varied considerably: 
some, like the Enter-Mountain Amulets attributed to Lao-chiin to 
protect travellers in mountainous regions, were inscribed in specially 
large characters to fill the whole oblong plaque or paper strip. Others 
only had one or two characters written on them: the "Emperor of the 
North', for instance, which afforded protection against crocodiles and 
insects, as well as winds and waves. Some combined a word of com¬ 
mand or request with semi-abstract representations of spirit moun¬ 
tains, constellations, or elements of thunder and lightning (to frighten 
demons). Others consisted of amulets about tw-o inches square, carved 
from the pith of jujube and inscribed only with archaic seal-script 
characters: the Lao Tan Amulet, for example, which protected against 
tigers, Lc, symbolically against the influence of the yiti (female) 
element. More commonly, however, the talismans were oblong strips 


with written characters descending in a single or combined vertical 
form, rather than spreading horizontally. The strong esoteric influence 
of this strip-format is indicated by the fact that it has survived intact 
in the format of both Chinese and Japanese hanging paintings, par¬ 
ticularly landscapes, in later centuries. 

Originating from, and inhabited by spirits, these compositions were 
treated with the utmost reverence. To receive their favour, one had 
to perform a brief personal introduction to them by name, bow to 
them at least twice and, if necessary, pronounce the prescribed 
incantation. When this ceremony had been performed, the talismans 
would be placed in garments, on doors or gates, or burned to provide 
protection, in the latter case, the ashes might or might not be con¬ 
sumed, according to the prescribed ritual. Although the talisman was 
traditionally produced for the layman by an initiated Taoist priest, the 
priest was not required, except in the case of specially prescribed cures 
or exorcism, to communicate with the spirit world, On the other 
hand, certain highly powerful taiismanic formulae were transmitted 
by T aoist mystics from generation to generation in utmost secrecy. 
Many of the examples illustrated in this book belong to this class. 

In a description oi the contemporary use ot talismans, the Pao-p'u 
tzu (r. A p 300) lists several forms much used at the time. Among these 
were some to be written in red cinnabar and worn by travellers in 
mountains and forests; others to be fastened un doors, corners, pillars 
and beams, and set up at important road-junctions and public spots; 
others 'to reduce to subjection'; and finally, the Charm of Universal 
Peace attributed to the founding figure of philosophical Taoism, Lao- 
tzu (sixth century bc). 

The uninitiated were of course unable to read these talismans and 
charms. The Pao-p’u tzu complains that no layman could detect the 
errors in them although some were suspect, and various Taoist sources 
oi later centuries ascribed the incffieacity of talismans to the use of 
mutilated versions or faulty copies. The increasing use of calligraphic 
magic talismans by the fifth century could not prevent the decline of 
old taiismanic graphic traditions: indeed, it opened avenues for fresh 
visual interpretations, culminating in the flowering of Taoist art of the 
Sung period. 

Magic diagrams, talismans and charms required a secret language 
for their expression, a symbolism outside the scope of the ordinary 
graphic vocabulary of Chinese writing and painting. For this purpose, 
popular T aoism was able to draw upon the unlimited resources of the 
Chinese inventive genius. But in order to find unorthodox calligraphic 
expression, or to modify existing forms for occult use, the artist had to 
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solve an almost insuperable problem. The rules governing the use of 
the sensitive Chinese writing brush, one of the most ingenious inven¬ 
tions of Chinese civilization, were rather inflexible. Strictly speaking, 
there was only one way of writing a Chinese character correctly. The 
rules of the brush were admi ttedly more flexible for painting and for 
the so-called ‘free’ calligraphic exercises, in which the character was 
sometimes modified out of recognition. To fulfil his function, the 
occult artist had to stay either partly or completely outside the tradi¬ 
tional conventions of Chinese calligraphy which, for example, did not 
accommodate waves and curving lines, or circular forms in script. 
Hence the emphasis on these in ‘free’ calligraphic exercises. Some¬ 
times, of course, the writer was an illiterate folk-artist, and therefore 
already outside the tradition, so that his contribution to the vocabulary 
of unorthodox expression was fortuitously non-conformist. 

The Mystic Graphic Arts 

Taoist philosophy has been called at the same time scientific and 
mystical. And this applies equally to the magic art of Taoist talismanic 
composition. But the graphic styles of the diagrams clearly reveal two 
categories of inspiration: some display an acquaintance with brushed 
calligraphy, or incorporate elements of it; others simply do not show 
any relation to, or influence from, the conventional technique. In the 
second category we find imitations of wood-carving and needle- 
09 work techniques at one end of the spectrum, and, at the other, the 
22 blood-stained impressions left upon the paper by the cut tongue of the 
medium. These bloody marks represent the words of the spirit, 
and the utterances of spells by the medium. It is also an example of the 
creation of new talismans by means of the medium istic practices of the 
Spirit Cloud (shen-hsiao) Sect of Taoism, which dates back to the 
Hsiian-ho reign period (ad 1119-26) of the Northern Sung dynasty. 
These practices have survived until the present day in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. M. Saso, in his Taoism and the Rite of Cosmic Renewal, has an 
illustration of a half-naked medium cutting himself with a sword 
while in trance, and carrying on his back a talisman dipped in blood. 
The variety of occult graphic compositions is enormous, ranging 
from the spontaneity of trance-drawings to the meticulous draughts¬ 
manship of pseudo-scientific diagrams and magic charts. However, 
the technique ot execution remains uniformly unsophisticated, 
lacking the subtle texture strokes of academic painters. Bur the 
Northern Sung School and the School of Literati (u'frt-jen) of the 
Yuan period accepted some of the principles inherent in Taoist 
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graphic art, together with its mystic values, and thus from the Sung 
period onwards, inspired calligraphers and painters were generally 
regarded as people able to communicate with the spirits. As a result, 
the spiritual cult of calligraphy (and painting) long venerated by 
Taoist s, became firmly established beyond the boundaries of talis- 
manic graphics. 

Furthermore, talismanic calligraphy included other means of 
symbolic contacts with the powers of the supernatural; first and fore¬ 
most, the elements of magic dance. As an art of movement, dance 
symbolized the principle of change. The magic dance of the 
legendary limping Emperor Yii is often referred to in talismanic 
compositions. These movements which were taught to Yii by 
heavenly spirits to give him command over the spirits of nature, 
originally represented a kind of hopping dance that Taoist shaman 
sorcerers often performed while in trance. But the Taoists were 
primarily concerned with the magic power of calligraphy, and con¬ 
sidered its effectiveness to lie above all in the line traced by the 
Jl S' 1 $ sorcerer s feet in dance, a line which reproduces a vortex, a spiral of 
magic, frequently reinforced by constellations. 

What are the chief merits of this Taoist graphic art? 

First of all. we find that it provided the foundation for a high level 
of abstraction in Chinese art as a whole, creating forms of a primarily 
graphic nature for the basic concepts of Taoist teachings, which were 
metaphysical, rather than ethical, embodying such concepts as 
Change, Movement, and Energy. Ancient China’s lack of epic tradi¬ 
tions ensured a fertile soil for this abstract symbolism. It penetrated 
artistic life beyond the visual, influencing the arts of movement, for 
instance, and music. As Taoist graphic art recognized no lines of 
demarcation between the real and the imaginary, it could appeal 
equally to all, from the philosophically minded to the least sophisti¬ 
cated, although at very different levels. The active use of the imagina¬ 
tion in interpreting abstraction was the cardinal point in this type of 
Taoist art, and still survives in many areas of Chinese art and literature. 
In traditional Chinese opera, for instance, the almost bare stage is 
traditionally filled in by the imagination of the spectator. 

fii addition, Taoist occult artists developed the basic grammar of a 
superbly rich artistic language designed to symbolize and embody 
continuity of form (i.e. material reality) in space (i.e. imagination). 
Through observation of rolling clouds and mist, undulating waves, 
rising vapour and smo'kc—the most in tangible of all phenomena — they 
established linear representations for Change, Movement, and Energy. 
The basic grammar of this artistic language constituted a unique form 
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of rhythmic linearity, uniting the perceptible - the pulse beat of the 
human body - with the invisible ether of breath and spirits. This 
Taoist-inspired abstract linearity is already to be seen in the decorative 
arts of the late Chou period: in bronzes during the sixth and third 
centuries bc; in the lacquer of the Chang-sha type of the third 
century bc ; and in silk and painted pottery designs of the Han period. 

Curving lines which at first allowed man to contact the spirit world, 
later took on the opposite function in popular occult art: namely they 
were the one way to outwit evil spirits who can move only in a 
straight line ! 

This graphic art of the occult also helped, in a typically Taoist 
fashion, to establish the significance of ‘no statement' which enables 
one to make a statement. It created the mystic as well as the artistic 
framework to blend ‘statement’ with calligraphic ‘emptiness’ in the 
true complementary manner of the magic interaction of yin and yang. 
Thus ‘emptiness’, or ‘no statement’, becomes a statement in this art; 
a mystic statement, skillfully representing the elements of uncertainty 
in real life, the vagueness of destiny, or the obscurity of the future, The 
musical pause, the momentary stillness in dance, or the enclosed 
emptiness in calligraphic composition or painting, all become an 
inseparable part of the whole, just as the negative yin or the positive 
yaitjj alone cannot form a complete interlocking symbol of the two, 
representing the Great Ultimate. 

Taoist graphic art also produced a system of symbolic multiplicity 
which went well beyond the ordinary limits ot the visual arts. This 
repertoire of symbolism had a metaphysical significance which was 
applied alike to Heaven, Earth, and mankind. It sought to unite men 
and spirits into a single state in em ulation of the perfect harmony of 
yin and yang, or of Heaven and Earth. Thus we find that the cavities 
of rock-formations also symbolize stars, which in turn represent 
lanterns. Similarly, the footpath marked out on the Taoist pilgrim’s 
guide-map to the sacred mountains becomes a magic line on the chart 
to find the spirits. On another level, the 'sound' of blue jade lends its 
'colour' to the sky, and phallic diagrams become ‘Heavenly Cures’. 
To make matters still more complicated, the world of imperial China 
was also incorporated into the Taoist system when, for example, the 
term for summoning spirits, ‘induce to come 1 , took on the additional 
mandarin meaning: 'by imperial order’. 

The Taoist practice of using indmidaringly vivid colours, however, 
was never taken up by the academicians of Chinese fine art. Such 
colours, which were also used in the related an of paper-cuts, directly 
reflected the colour consciousness of the yin-yang world of symbolism. 




besides expressing the inherent desire of the Taoist occult to create a 
different art, suitable for communication with the spirits. Talismanic 
colours and colour-combinations - characteristically Chinese reds, 
yellows, greens, and blues - contributed to the splendour of popular 
Jig Taoist festivals in the decoration of streamers, banners, kites, lanterns, 
brooms, baskets, parasols and fans, all of which were employed in 
Taoist magic rites. Of these, brooms were traditionally regarded by 
the shamans as magic implements to sweep away evil spirits, The long 
shapes of the streamers and strip-banners indicated talismans with their 
inscriptions and symbolic designs. And their movements in the wind, 
which would cause them to show or hide their inscriptions or designs 
with each gust, symbolized the uncertainty and suddenness of man’s 
contact with the spirits. Similarly, the flash of the ancient bronze 
mirrors, which was supposed to signify lightning and thunder, also 
represented this moment of spiritual contact, although these magic 
phenomena were later reinterpreted according to popular occult 
tradition as no more than functions of exorcism. Some Taoist sects, 
however, remained very much aware of the concept of the momen¬ 
tary spiritual experience, vision, insight or inspiration, and brought it 
into the foreground to meet the challenge of CiTan (Zen) Buddhism 
in Sung times. Occult 1 aoism nevertheless did not prove sufficiently 
flexible to make much of the Buddhist concept of Enlightenment: its 
followers turned instead to the world of metamorphosis familiar to 
the West in the form of Chinese ghost stories, and placed increasing 
emphasis on die concept of immortality. 

To return to the ritual objects used in Taoist popular festivals and 
communal rites, the flickering lights (yang element) of lanterns were 
to guide the spirits to the altars during seasonal rites at night (the yin 
period). The colourful parasols provided shade (yiu element) against 
the burning sun, thus regulating its yang influence. The movement of 
fans brought currents of ch'i , Vital Energy; while baskets of flowers 
provided the various scents - another yin-yang ‘regulator' in man’s 
communication with the spirit world. Spoken charms, spells, and 
chants combined with talismans to give multi perceptual contacts 
with the spirits over and above the visual art of calligraphy. 


M d king Talismarts 

In order to assess the early popular Taoist concept of talismans, one 
should note that the Chinese word for talisman, fu t originally desig¬ 
nated written tallies or contracts, fn Han times, talismanic charms 
attributed to the inventor of magic charms, Chang Tao-Jing (first 
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century ad), also known as Chang T’ien-shih or Heavenly Master 
Chang, the legendary founder of the Heavenly Master Sect, repre¬ 
sented a kind of contract made with the spirits, As such, they were 
looked upon as important documents of contract to be earned on the 
body to provide permanent protection. They guaranteed command 
over the spirits whenever it might be required. This popular Taoist 
belief, indeed, prevailed alongside the more profound mysticism of 
philosophical Taoism for centuries* The use of ‘protective contract’ 
talismans appears to have been universal, but popular Taoism favoured 
the use of specific talismans as well. In fact, the ever-increasing variety 
of printed talismans from the Sung period onwards proves their 
immense popularity. Even up to the present day, an estimated two 
million talismanic New Year prints are marketed in China annually. 

There are over three thousand basic talismans preserved in the 
monumental compendium of the Taoist canon, with several hundred 
other magic diagrams and charts. These examples provide ample 
material to enable us to analyse the art of making talismans as well as 
their underlying graphic principles. 

As we have seen, the use of talismans was governed by the yin-yang 
Five Elements theory, the complex doctrine which taught that men 
were able to influence the processes of the universe by their participa¬ 
tion through magic (as opposed to the teaching of religious acceptance 
of Confucianism and, to a large extent, Buddhism), In the course of 
the centuries following the Han period, this system acquired lavish 
accretions from folk art and festivals, to such an extent that, by the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it became practically impossible 
for the uninitiated to observe the outward signs of it correctly. In fact, 
outsiders were hardly aware of the complex esoteric preparations 
which preceded the performance of Taoist occult rites. Only recently 
have reliable accounts been published for the first time. These provide 
fascinating information on the precise timing of Taoist occult rites, 
including the making of talismans. For example, after the day and 
hour of the ceremony had been determined by an astrologer in accord¬ 
ance with the temple’s geomancy and the nature of the festival, a list 
was drawn up of those people whose presence would be inauspicious 
to the occasion. This was because their eight characters (i.e. the cyclic 
double characters for year, month, day, and hour of birth) would 
dash with the elements governing the auspiciousness of the chosen 
day. In fact, their presence would not only be an expression of dis¬ 
respect, it might also incur the actual hostility oi the spirits. 

In talisman-making, the timing was equally important. Talismans 
of Chung Kuei, lor example, the popular devil-catcher whose cult 
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goes back to Tang times, had to be composed not only on the day of 
his festival - the Fifth Day of the Fifth Moon - but preferably during 
the mt hour of that day, i.e. between 1 \ a.m. and i p/m. 

Among a host of similar examples we may single out the practice of 
making medicinal talismans by Taoist doctors (known as chu-yu-ko). 
The treatment of an illness included chanting the name of a particular 
healing spirit while tracing the charm or talisman on paper. The ashes 
of this paper, mixed with the appropriate ‘carrier’ drug, was believed 
to be efficacious whether swallowed or used externally. The doctor 
had to be familiar with the spirits of all the thirteen branches of Taoist 
medicine (namely, the greater veins, winds, arrestives, external infec¬ 
tions, swellings, mouth and teeth, eyes, ears and nose, obstetrics, 
external injuries, external wounds caused by metal weapons, acu¬ 
puncture, and pediatrics), as well as their related diseases, principal 
curative areas, and appropriate charms. In addition, he was required to 
observe specific geomantic codes for establishing his surgery. This had 
to be spacious and faraway from the kitchen and living quarters of the 
house. In the centre stood the altar for the spirit of the Yellow 
Emperor with his image hanging above it. To the left was a second 
altar tor healing spirits, whose names were written in ink on red paper, 
and to the right was the altar of Lao-tzu. Before all three were con¬ 
tainers with offerings of ripe fruit and flowers. The most important 
feature, however, was a low square table specially installed to hold the 
implements necessary for writing charms. On it would be laid out 
secret Taoist talismanic writings, papers of various colours, brushes, 
cinnabar, ink, and dean water. 

The procedure in the treatment of the sick was as follows: after the 
patient had told the Taoist doctor his symptoms, he was led to the 
image of the Yellow Emperor where he (or his representatives) burnt 
incense and bowed formally four times. The doctor then recited the 
water incantation, the cinnabar incantation, the ink incantation, the 
brush incantation, the paper incantation, the incantation for writing 
the selected charm and, finally, the incantation to summon the spirits 
of the appropriate branches of Taoist medicine involved in the case. 
After this, the doctor painted the charm; at the same time silently 
repeating the Yellow Emperor's chant for healing. When he had 
finished, he wrote the two characters chih ling, meaning 'induced to 
come’ or ‘by imperial order", on the top of the paper and placed it on 
the altar. Then having sprinkled three drops of water on the ‘Summon 
the Spirits charm, he took a mouthful of water and sprayed it over the 
talisman he had just painted. After making the healing spirit incanta¬ 
tion, he rose, clicked his teeth three times to mark a pause, bowed 













formally, picked up the talisman and retired. Finally, he wrapped the 
talisman in white paper and gave it to the patient with instructions on 
how to bum it (i.e. how to send it to the spirits) and what additional 
drugs to take. The patient would then take the talisman home in his 
left (yan?) hand. 

Equally elaborate was the procedure for making the magic peach- 
wood wands used in trance-drawings. In this type of talismanic com¬ 
position (more often found in South China), the drawing was traced 
on a thin layer of sand or rice spread oil a table. The medium some¬ 
times took the wand in both hands or, alternatively, allowed one hand 
to beheld by a person wanting to establish contact with the spirits and 
record the talismanic message. The drawing might later be trans¬ 
ferred to paper, particularly if the diagram was proved to be suffi¬ 
ciently powerful. The peach-wood was usually cut from a twig 
growing on the east side of the tree, since the peach was associated with 
the immortal paradise of the Queen Mother of the West, and this 
arrangement therefore symbolized the union of East and West. On 
the side opposite the twig, characters meaning 'Spirit of the Clouds' 
(yin) would be cut in the bark of the tree. As implements of automatic 
writing, these wands were regarded as especially powerful and were 
frequently used in exorcism, as were peach-wood calligraphic swords. 
According to popular Taoist belief, the instruments used for writing 
talismans and charms were themselves so powerful that they were 
capable of defeating not only ghosts and evil spirits, but also hostile 
animals and men. 


T a I ism an i c Language 

Five basic colours were traditionally used in paper charms and talis¬ 
mans for, since spirits moved in all five directions, a suitable colour or 
combination of colours was needed to control them. Yellow repre¬ 
sented the Centre, blue the East, red the South, white the West, and 
black the North. Of these, red was especially important in that it also 
symbolized blood, the life-force, and was considered to have supreme 
magic power. Red talismanic paper protected the whole family from 
pestilence and ills. The belief that red brought good fortune and long 
life is indicated by the extensive use of red cinnabar in Taoist alchemy 
in perpetual search for the elixir of life. The prevalence of cinnabar-red 
carved lacquers in popular Taoist magic art can also be linked to the 
magic powers of red, since they are frequently adorned with benevo¬ 
lent talismanic inscriptions. In view of the auspicious meaning of red. 
it is easy to understand the popular appeal of this colour when it 
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became the symbol of a political movement in China, as was the case 
with the Chinese Communist Party. Again, one can better understand 
Red Guard demands in recent years that red should be the 'Go* colour 
at traffic lights, instead of green. 

The widespread Chinese superstition about destroying any kind 
of paper is certainly connected with the talismanic use of paper in 
Taoist occult practices. For paper has always been a relatively cheap 
and easily available material in all parts of China, 

Talismanic language required, first and foremost, a visual statement 
of the unity of Heaven above and Earth below, and this was expressed 
in the vertically of the composition, whatever the differences of 
detail. In early Taoist symbolism, thin lines represented Heaven and 
thick lines Earth. In later centuries, a rounded style of calligraphy was 
used to indicate yin , no doubt deriving from the clouds which repre¬ 
sented that aspect. On the other hand, a squarish style of calligraphy 
indicated yang, referring presumably to hard, angular rock-forma¬ 
tions. Therefore, the ancient Chinese symbolism of the round Heaven 
and square Earth did not apply to talismanic graphics. On the con¬ 
trary, the rounded, soft style was yt«, the hard, squarish style, yang. 

Dots, either connected by straight lines or not, represented stars and 
constellations. In combined compositions, these appear in the upper, 
celestial half of the talisman, Such visual references to the stars are 
frequently to be found in charms against demons, for celestial deities 
were powerful destroyers of spectres as well as dispensers of felicity. 
Hence, too, the visual reference to constellations in terms of cavities of 
rock-formations, re-emphasizing the unity of Heaven and Earth, In 
other instances, constellation dots outline human figures and convey a 
bizarre, almost futuristic mood of expression, as we can see in die 
Armour of Man talisman of Sung or Yuan date, where the image is 
strangely reminiscent of a twentieth-century spaceman. 

Ascending and descending lines found in various types of talismanic 
calligraphy are another reference to the invisible lines of contact 
between celestial spirits above and terrestrial beings below. This 
concept oflinear contact is very dose to the shamanistic symbol ot the 
Tree (a*b mundi) which was said to be the home of the spirits permitt¬ 
ing ascent to the various heavens or descent to our world. The lines 
occur with surprising regularity in all kinds of talismans. When 
broken, they resemble the shape of the Chinese character for 'bow*, 
and this has resulted in another false interpretation by the uninitiated 
of later centuries, who taught that the character had been incorporated 
into the talismans because the bow was a weapon especially feared by 
evil spirits. 
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The vortex, or spiral of the ancient Taoist Cosmic Energy, which 
is the dominant sign of the celestial upper half of the talismanic com¬ 
positions in some of the most ancient charms preserved in the Pao-p’u 
tZH, was later believed to symbolize thunder and lightning—a result of 
the growing influence of a great variety of thunder-and-lightning 
gods invented by popular Taoism in post-Han times. 

Since talismans and charms were believed to produce whatever con¬ 
dition they expressed, Taoists invented a great variety of them, in 
/ 0 > 72— 3 particular, characters which express the blessings of skou (longevity), 
74 and/« (happiness). Archaic and fanciful talismanic representations 
were produced for them in a hundred different forms, and used by 
way of decoration on all sorts of objects from lacquer to silk em¬ 
broidery. Written characters denoting felicity, and therefore produc¬ 
ing it, likewise appeared regularly in charms on the grounds that they 
frustrated evil. Talismans also contained threats and commands 
directed at evil spirits. Among these, we find the character sha (to 
murder) with great regularity. Another powerful character for charm- 
writing is cbeng, which denotes the Order of the Universe, before 
which all evil influences must disappear, tt is frequently accompanied 
by chib, also meaning ‘order, so that the charm enjoins good be¬ 
haviour on evil spirits in accordance with the Order, By no means less 
powerful and frequent are the characters for Sun and Moon, which 
are often combined to form the character ming, meaning light — a 
devil-destroying power with fma. fire. 

A very prominent position in talismanic graphics was held by ting, 
the fourth of the ten Heavenly characters, which represents South and, 
therefore, the devil-destroying element of Fire. In the sexagenary 
cycle ting recurs six times to perform its exorcising function, hence 
ting is written six times in some talismans. A similar part is played by 
chia, the first of the ten Heavenly characters, which represent East 
where the devil-destroying Sun rises, 

Talismans were of course inscribed with the names of benefactor 
and protector spirits. But even more extensive was the use of the 
rough drawings supposed to be portraits of gods. Frequently in frag- 
81 mentary form, with only an arm or leg indicated, their magic effect 
was regarded as even stronger. When such talismans and charms were 
burned, the demons were believed to be most satisfactorily roasted, 
tortured, and killed. For such important talismans, the gods were 
64, 65 specially chosen from among Generals of the Celestial Armies. 

Sentences in ordinary Chinese writing dedicated to gods and spirits 
to station themselves on certain spots to protect people feature in a 
good number of talismans. Among these, one finds commands like. 



•Planet tote take suhon here'. Ti Kuang shoot your arrows this 
W ay’. or This is to order the Dark Lady of the Nine Heavens to stop 

rnutderous influences - 


The Taoist Vision 


Taoist magic offered man an inner vision to help him communicate 
with the various spirits that inhabit the body. But since the body is a 
microcosm, all these interior spirits are also spirits ol the exterior 
world. By the use of talismanic calligraphy, the Taoist is able to extract 
the cosmic emblems from within, and project them around himself 
as if forming a meditative mandala - his personal image ol the uni¬ 
verse, with himself at the centre. This unage is sometimes reduced in 
talismanic magic to a mere circle representing the Whole, die Great 
Ultimate, the ultimate substance of Tao: emptiness. It is m perfect 
equilibrium, and nothing can harm it. It takes no initiative, to produce 
either happiness or disaster* 

The spirit of philosophical Taoism remains the most important 
mystic ingredient in the occult use of talismans. This idea is best 
summed up in the words of an eighth-century Taoist source, the 

JC»Mn-yrrt ten: 


Bring is Non-Being and Non-Bemg is Being; if you know this, you can 
control the spirits and demons. The Beal is Empty and the Empty is Real, 
you know this, you can see the stars even at dawn. li you unite yourse 
with ill things you tan go unharmed through water and fire, ., i. 11 ¥ * ° 
who have the Tao can perform these acts. Better still not to perform them, 
i-1-i t m i rrl-i -ihlp- tii nerfnrm them* 


Indeed, talismanic magic was all this in essence. In practice, it provided 
the link between popular Taoism and Taoist philosophical mysticism. 
In the application of occult ideas, it harmonized sectarian views and 
teachings without necessarily discrediting any of them, or creating 
rivalries. Talismanic magic art encompassed the symbolism of the 
noise of the fire-crackers m popular spirit festivals as it did the silence 
of the Taoist hermit's meditation, recognizing both as ways ot 
spiritual communication. Thus meditations! inactivity existed liappil) 
alongside the vigorous dance movements within this frameless and 
endless system of multi perceptual symbolism, in which even time 
and space could be dissolved. For the true mastery of this magic art 
the understanding of Tao is needed; the understanding of the process 
of change, the harmonization of experiences, spiritual and human 
alike, which in the final analysis cannot be encompassed by a single 


act of will* 




The Plates 



Plates 1-17 

Taoist magic diagrams are regarded as most potent talismans, with 

universal command over all spiritual forces. They invoke the 

harmonizing influence of yin-yang and Eternal Change, the Divine 
Order of Heaven, Earth, mid Mankind, and Ihe workings of the 
universe, through the principle of the Five Elements, symbolized by the 
Five Sacred Mountains, places of Taoist pilgrimage. In plates i-io, 
meditative power is the dominant theme, and the skamcattstic origin of 
the talismans related to the Five Sacred Mountains may be gathered from 
the hints of ritual masks In plates n-12, occult script forms accompany 
talismans related to Directions and Seasons. Plates 13-15 illustrate the 
magic power of the Divine Order resulting from the unity of Heaven and 
Earth, expressed in a variety of different ways - for instance, rolling 
clouds (Heaven) lend their shapes f* rock-formation (Earth) - and used 
In a variety of talismanic magic (plates 16, 17)- 


f The Bloikcd Union of Ym and Y*ng 
The tharscicn at die font of the lingraitl, 
tin£-ttWH, mean "Summit gate f i rty also 
means the button or knob a Twean cm 
]m cap This ting symbolize* rhe rkT (Vital 
Energy) which accumulate* at die top of 
the head through Taoist udf-eidnvaiion 
The chief Tam technique for increasing 
VitaJ Energy, rclmed through the syttfm of 
inter cm3 □reulatiort, u the sexual practice pf 
Eoitui rcstfrvann. (7'^^ 5 : i 3 1 

i The Pattern of Change, produced by 
t)n- intercoms of the Vita] Energy of Ling- 
pao Wilh the Vital Energy of primordial 
darkness. The fin* of j set nf three most 
powerful and universal Taoist magic du- 
yramv related to both Heaven and Earth 
lice Aiti J, 4 \- 

i The Space Song of the Blur Sky (pi-to). 

alio means ‘ihe sound of jade falling 
from Heaven" The second of a set of three 
moil powerful and UiUvenal Taoist magic 
diagrams r -.pecully related to Heaven (see 
alio f, *1- 

4 The Dark Earth of the Great Float (ihe 
floating island of the Taunt Immortals) 
The third of a let of three mm! powerful 
and universal Taultf miglC diagrams 
specially related to Earth (sec alio j, j). 

The set of three {/jif. j ^ l* pracmd in the 
present form in a Sung w^rk attributed tu 
Emperor Hui-ttung. uoi-afi (T*w-fwwjf 
144 -1: ja, ja, 4a) 

| Tire marbled pattern of rh'i (Vita! 
Energy) palmed on the forehead in theatri¬ 
cal make-tip deugued by ihe modern 


Chinese artist Hao Shciu*-cheb ! I nfies— 196 r) 
Thu. make-up retails die shamaniitie masks 
used tri Taoist magic Chinese theatrical 
masks carry on rhe same tradition 

ft-to Five u the most important number 
in Taoirt magic The five great mountain 
peaks of China xre taken as ihe repositories 
of the spirits of the Five Directions (N. S, E, 
W aJid Centre). and as rhe source of ihe 
corresponding Five Elements (sec p, 11). 

These live diagrams are, according to the 
Chinese eapuom. die Talismans of the 
"True Forms 1 !i.e the authentic, pilgnm- 
pr □ Eei’illlg LahsmartlC fotni s) of the Sacred 
Mountain* of the bait (T^-shan In Shan¬ 
tung); SouLli (Heug-shan in Hunan 1, Wesi 
(Htca-than in Shensi);, North (Heng-shan m 
Hopd); and Centre (Sung-sham in Holland 
The primitive, ihamarusdc imagery is left 
unexplained in Chinese imirro, though it 
seems tu preserve iome (fprtstntifltpnal 
elements of local ipinr-cult imjgcc (Tjf- 
tsang K4.pL 1 tb, lla H l±b F IJa, tjb) 


11—12 Tali*mam uf the 'True Forms" of 
the Sacred Mountains bee dsu 6- 10k com¬ 
bined with magic graphs for the corres¬ 
ponding directions and seasons. The Sacred 
Mountain of the North [ ah urn an has graphs 
fur North (above; and Winter (below) TTse 
Sacred Mountain of the East Ta Imran has 
graphs tor East (above) and Spring (below). 
These talismans ait attributed to the legend¬ 
ary Tung-fing Sd. the Chinese equivalent 
Of Barnn Munch hausen, who If supposed 
lo have lived during Lite Han dynasty, :tld 
century t*C_ (Tda-ban# 4J*' i th 12a. *b- 
9 *) 

1 $ A duster of larred Ta uist spirit fungus. 


modelled With rolling doudl w hich ^ thr 
secret locations of spirits Like the gnarled 
roots in pf 14, its eroded shape harmonize* 
yin 1 rid yinrg,, Heaven and Earth. Their 
tiarmonv has supernatural power combined 
here with the efficacious medicinal puwei of 
the fti^-ffcifi fungus. (Porcelain F truJn type. 
Yung-cheng seal-mark, 

14 Earth (yiH) ll represented by twisted 
root and branch shapes, and Heaven (pj) 
by the hold- between them, resembling 
comtellanunt The ude-views ol this stand 
provide two different tfoteric diagraril" Stir 
locating spirits (Carved wood Stand Sling 
dymsty fltylfc) 

lj The dug ram cd iht Mountain of Ute 
Uluc Oty. also known as the Mountain ut 
the Heavenly Kingdom, mdudes icetet 
piiu^ci fur man eci reach the spirits who 
dwell up among the muunTaini The piysTic 
lymbota of the shapes hirmoSlires rock 
formatiodi ! and C)riti« [y in )- Tb* 

cavities are also seen a* referring to ccirisiH- 
Ejtiuin, adding to the power of the unity nf 
Heaven and Earth. Attributed to Tung- 
fang So, who wai sujjjwwd ro have lived 
durtng the Han dyna-sry. 2nd century b r 
4 0 - r 4a) 

jt> Suuth-orientated magic map of the 
Lintettu nf the Nine Htlhk used symbolic- 
ally tu guide souh out of Hell, and hr Ip 
ihem to escape vartolo fnrrns of torture 
{Taek 4 m% 217-14: 5b) 

T7 'Scattering fh a i HI fhrd Pane mi' a 
diagram used in TaOIH wexths^t reremoma 
to disperse rloudi, (Fioiti a lyth-century 
Txoist wearher manuaE) 
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Plates 18-30 

As testimony to human anxiety. Taoist magii ii much concerned with 
immortality, r>r at Jriy rate with the desire Jet tong and sexually active 
hfe. The life-giving talismans oj Ling-pap, ‘Spiritual Heavenly 
Worthy’, Lord 0/ Earth, represent some of the most powerful charms in 
this group, all of which are executed in <1 characteristic*!!! y bold and heavy 
graphic style. These life-giving talismans seem to haw been used in many 
different ways, including even in burial ceremonies (plate ig), hut they 
all relate to a spiritual power which was closely connected with the 
ancient cult of the Earth Spirit. Birds (later more specifically cranes} 
represent longevity in occult tradition, lit nee their frequent appearance in 
talismans, often in shorthand form, for instance as bird-heads. These are 
the forerunners of the mystic Bird Script of talismans of later periods. 


I 8 7 'a hi m an of the Armour of Earth 

Eight J r |CTT (Heaven) character* surround a 
Aim character Kurt Spirits 3 tC the fin pari of 
die soul after lie-ath. associated widl demons 
or evil, or the iuuk of men who have not 
been properly returned m the earth in 
burial (TdMMfH Sj]: ifib) 

Lfl Bold TaoiSl [ditUDmiC calligraphy 
symbolizing tarrh combined with ton- 
KcUaiion boles", i.e„ HeaVeti. k was re- 
putedly engraved on stone on the outer 
coflin of Duke T'crig of the Hm period, 
r 200 ic {The earliest reference to ihis 
inscription is by 2 writer m the nth tStatary 
Reproduced from the Hiti^S T nng l hr-rfti, ?b, 
laic 14th century] 

20, 11 Four magsi formulae to ward ulf 
evil (ytu) influences are combined in the 
design of dux Wooden Stand, and ulio in the 
brushed composition which can be read 
from any of the four directions. U incor¬ 
porates the characters ior Heaven r Earth. 
Fire and MtiaL •jSraml. Ch'itlg dynasty, 
ifidi century, diagram. Sung date, f ju- 
umt# S43-3S : 18a) 

22 f‘ alltrn an to virali/e the tongue Such 
diagram^ m heavy calligraphy arc an 'im¬ 
proved' version of the bloodstained im- 
promun formerly made imp the paper by 
llfeEf cut tongue of t|iL medium. Attributed 
to Lmg-pao (In an early I Jtb-ccntury w r nrk 
by Lui Ling-fUp 4A3-J6H: rb) 

Talisman to vitalize the f&rigut Ei is to 
be turd under the sign of the third branch 
of the Twelve Earthly Branches with 


corresponding symbolic animal Trgm Zo¬ 
diacal sign Gtltilrto hours j-$ a m., and 
point of compass Eut-Morth-Easi. It repre¬ 
sents the Vital Energy f'rirVj of the purple 
clouds of the Centre of Heaven. Jt i% painted 
in cinnabar-red on a yellow ground At¬ 
tributed to Ling-pao 1 hi hi rally I2tii- 
ernlury work by Lin Ling-iu. 

461 h reproduced here from Tfr-tarod 543- 
4I JriOa-b) 

24 Talisman of the Bird Mountain of the 
Supreme Taoist, where Vi ml Energy givei 
IiE e Eo the Joints It lv reputed to have the 
power to grant immortality. (Probably 
from die period of the Six Dynastic*, Tun- 
njFTjj i: 51] 

Jade Tiliimm symbolizing Ascending 
with the Dragon uflhc East and the 
Pile Bifid of the South A talisman to pro¬ 
bing aenve life and increase icxud energy, 
fPenad nf the Sixth Dynasties) 

46 Falls man in brushed tech 1 iiqiic, used to 
establish contact with spirits and/oT ro 
bring about Unity. Like the tairman 111 
pi zj, to be uicd under the sign 1 if the third 
branch of the Twelve fcarthly Branches. It 
ft presents rhr Vital Energy of the 

prccioin radiance of the Centre af Heaven 
Painted Ml dnna1 bar-red on a yellow ground 
Attributed to Lmg-plO. (In an early Uth- 
cencury work hy Lin Ling-ui. 

4&j: reproduced here from TaeM jifnj£ 54.1 - 
41:1ya-b) 

iy Talisman to vitalize the kidneyi ( kid¬ 
ney* fymholmrig the female sex organs) 
The two shapes nigger a pair of female 


dancers with yin receptacles (t-t- the female 
vex organs) emphasized. To be Used under 
the sign of the first branch of the Twelve 
Earthly Branches, with corresponding sym¬ 
bolic animal Rat, zodiacal ugn Aries, hours 
II p.m. to E a.in., and ptilnE of compass 

Mortk U reptesfirts the Vital Energy of the 
dark clouds of the North Black on a white 
ground Attributed to l ring-pan. (In m 
rally J ith-ccntury work by Ltn Ltng-ju, 
Tao-trot^ ; reproduced here from Tjc- 
hung 443 - 41 : lib) 

an Taliiman eo vitalise the tyet To be 
used under flic sign of the fourth hrandi 
[with corresponding symbolic animal Hare, 
ZodtacaJ sign dancer, Hoots 1-7 a.m, h poinl 
of COttlpaSJi Elit). and ttn[b branch (i c. 
Cock, Capricorn* 5-7 p,m.. Wcit) nf the 
Twelve Earthly Branches, representing the 
Vi Eat Energy of the radiance nftbe Sun anil 
Monti, Blue on 3 while ground. Attributed 
to Ling-pdij fin m early 12th-century work 
by' Lm Lmg-su, Tao -tseng 4ft]. teprodoced 
here from r.lis-fi+wijg 543-4* FVll 

2\t Fabsnt^n to vi tali re tlie brain To be 
oicd under the sign of the Ceum-, i.e Earth, 
representing Ehe Vitzl Energy of the pre¬ 
cious fddlatiLc of the Upper Heaven Bed 
m a w'hi w ennui d Ann tuned m L111 g-pan 
(In an early taib-Ccntury work by Lin 
Ling-su, 4*3, reproduced hen: 

from TiHnu^ 54J-41; 22b} 

jo Tllfstittti to vnjhzr the blood The 
design appears to represent J coiled snake 
AEtribilled tn Ling-pao. (In an early C J2rh- 
ctirttiry work by Lin Lmg-iu, 
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Plates 31-41 

The movement of air, and the rising smoke of intense and humt paper 
talismans, represent ceaseless change and cosmic energy ( ch i ) file 
alt-pervading force in Taoist magic. These highly abstract compositions 
have a characteristically thin and refined linearity. Their tines can be 
broken (yin) or continuous fyangj, rounded fyin^ or angular (yangj, 
or a combination of both (plate 36). Although they are of widely different 
esoteric functions, tanging from charms for summoning spirits (plate 31) 
fa medicinal talismans (plate 40), they are all related to Heaven, the 
yaiig partner of the yin Earth. This linear talismanic graphic style had a 
marked influence on the free calligraphic exercises oj conventional 
Chinese art. The majority of them, however, were not originally 
painted with the brush * Most of them are derived from magic drawings by 
mediums oh sand- or rice-tables . 


j 1 ^ bjurir-inv raking esotetic diagrams 
formed by lints of blue Mid red, The 
diagram on the right invokes: "the Im- 
nofUli of the Great Piradiic, die Supreme: 
Heaven, the Five Sacred Mountain*, the 
Fuiir Griii Riven [Yangtze, Ydtow River, 
Huai and Chi], the Twelve Source* of 
RiTott and the Five Internal Organ* [kid¬ 
neys. heart, lungs, hver, spleen]/ The 
diagram ->n the left Uivokei: "dll' Super- 
immortals uf the Go-jf Fjradiv and Su¬ 
premo Km veil, the Feathered and Flying 
Divine Immortals Mil Fra gram: c-sptea ding 
Strong Men, each to represent die strength 
of 3,000 men,' ffiftMftni? 1 3*7:1 *b) 

jj The eighth and twelfth of the 
Twelve Field-Marshal TaEntiwu. by means 
of which Vital; Energy (rk r t] Stimulate* the 
gall and heat! respectively, The pattern 
^uggCfln. the rifling smoke nf ineeme White 
nn a blue ground, and white on red- respee- 
u vd y (ThMiftirtj! 1 rfr-62 : yb 11 1O-&2 : 1 ob} 

J 4 T ah >m(4i of the Chare lj j l-sto Ve. based 
on the patterns □£ ruing smoke. Ofk of J 
let of eight diagram* to free muli From the 
Eight TlhF iore* of the Earthly Pnion (i.e 
the charcoal-stove, the troll couch, ihe pile 
of LttlfW-hladei K | 3 k hollow bronze pillar 
With furnace Inside, the boiling cauldron, 
the iron wheel, uv. and tee). The text reads 
By the will of thii Ling-par? TitiiHLHi, 
liberate the dead on behalf of [ssi-and-soj, 
get them out of the Earthly Friion of the 
Cbrcoaktovc, so they can ri(k on ihj* 


hght and live according to the principle* of 
human kind . . / [TM-mn$ 1 id—51. i>b} 

j 5 Talisman to purify the mind, to be 
h Utn ed using an meant atiun of 3 7 characters 
which may be translatal at follows 'Spirit 
of the Divine Ruler of the Red Palace, 
Energy of burnt offerings, follow rhe light 
and fly to purify. Come lu tbr Cottage-wall 
of rhe Tanise to that weariness ha* no place 
in bn mind. Under the peaceful rooming 
«ky ihe SWCCT dew Sets cpuii:kly In form red 
jasper Follow Without delay the com¬ 
mands of the True Order." » r'jjWjJri-j 
117-30: 21b) 

36 Old M astern Tal 1 stti an to rid d welling; 
n£ evfl spirits and cure epidemics. in com¬ 
bined round and *c| uare callig raphy. One of 
4 m tif seven, this charm IS lo he used only 
m the eastern quarim of the huUse The 
□then in the sei are specified For rhf 
UHLlhctti, WetEetti and northern quarter 1. 
,ind those to be placed on the bed. ihe unve 
and behind the home, ( f'sw-lrdr^f 117-14: 

i6i) 

17 Tain man So vitalize the lungs, in 
rounded [ym) calligraphy. To bf U*fd 
under [he sign of the tenth branch of (he 
Twelve hardily Branches {corresponding 
to Cock. Capricorn, 5-7 p.m , Weil). It 
represents the Vital Energy (fVi) of the 
yellow clouds af the Centre of Heavcn. 
Painted in white on 1 black ground. Attri¬ 
buted to Ling-pan. fhi m early 12th-cen¬ 


tury work by Lm Lmg-ui, 'Fto-fiiinj Ml" 
41: jib; also reproduced 4^l) 

jh! jade Talisman of Supreme Ruler One 
of the Great Cave, in rounded iym) calli¬ 
graphy. It embodies ’the turbid torrent of 
the whirlpool of tin? Female essence/ and 
"offers 1 magu formula to w«d Otl evil 
inffuenreV. (TdtMUiing y-Xiazb) 

Talisman of the Heavenly Cure, made: 
in 1074 2t the Chinewc New Year. Tlili type 
of mystSL 'paper money’ 11 known as "while 
gM' in Singapore today, (Red mk and 
right-mgram fleaHmpreuaon on yellow. 
From j Chinese Taoist Efmpk Ltt Bukil 
Tiftlah, Singapore) 

40 Talism an of the Hea venly C ure 

for Women (yj'rr), with erect penis {yilnif) 
under a comctlbriarL The perns carries a 
brushed character mcatimg mduecd to 
come' The character alwn means "by im¬ 
pend order'. The euranvr diagram is 
based on the Concept of illness (excess of ym 
influence) bemg cuted by rr-ntabUshing 
the right balance he tween ytti and y im £ 
through flcxual mietcourse {Ta&-U*qg aiy- 
16: 6b) 

41 Natural rock-1 (irmatn >11 in Hong 
Kong, i place of pilgrimage for Taoist 
women All-night lantern festivals take 
place here, connected with the tdisHianiiT 
cult of the Heavenly Cure. 
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Plates 42-55 

Cloud formations were associated with the movement of spirit a, which 
were believed ft) dwelt in mist, emerging suddenly ft 1 manifest themselves 
before human beings. A purple fash, or clouds of five colours, frequently 
marked such supernatural events. But these spiritual contacts too could he 
controlled by the magic power <tj calligraphy, and sin various Joud-matijs 
employed in Taoist graphics serve this very purpose. Thus variety of 
superbly linear and vapoury ‘Cloud Script'forms derive their shapes and 
therefore their magic power front (hud formations. They are believed to 
lit/i/e special powers to enable man to communicate with the spirit world, 
hence their extensive use in taUsnianic graphic tiff. Cloud formations, 
with or without constellations, also provide the model for the magic art at 
movement (plate 42}, and even geonnttu y (plate 46). Sound uw believed 
to penetrate this mysterious cloudy spirit world, so that talismans were 
often used lit combination with spoken charms, incantations, and chants. 
The musical scores accompanying diagrams (plate -ire written tit a 
style resembling rtiiTgif Cloud Script calligraphy 


4j Cloud Dance performed m mirror 
1 mi formation Tht dure pairs tif female 
dincctl represent the llvaitg. with the leg- 
movements of tin- tVi«chi th Uan exerciser 
f rating of the Heavenly HtirsO* while 

their arm-mov cm exits symbolically reach 
out to invoke the spirit*. in harmony with 
die Innci Alchemy. The Cloud Dance liiiki 
msrrocoim and macrocosm. man with [tie 
spirit world (Ruhbiltg from a ilulic-cii- 
g raving cm an early 1 Jng. to nib, excavated 
1073-4] 

4 j Right of the SMtoCiux* atuUlld an 
ifcliagmary hall ot tin:. Lc- the mil if I act nt 
nsatsic symbolically inviting the union nE 
fin and fmij£- pcrfo«tied by aerohiiic 
Jjjju-rt ij! the Peking Opera, Tbil move¬ 
ment expresses E he salflr theme the magif 
diagram ihowti lUi the fating page 

44 Magir diagram ot the interaction of 
the yun< clement of the fiery Mm and flying 
wjf ram-doudi. tCiruuihir-rcd and black 
ink. From a tyih-ceniury Taunt weather- 
mztiual) 

4 ^ Diagram lo prevent grrar ramlaiS jrui 
wind Ihf cittn jh Jr-reil Min rollon black 
cloudi m a l'aihion reminiscent of the 
gconunfV pattern shown nn ihe Eating 
paj^e (Fermi a lydi-century Taoist weiiher- 
manual] 

4^ Geotnaricy paitetEi known at The 
Flowing Spirit* collect Water indicating 
increased ydn,( influence of the spirits which 


absorb 1 )' yin water ami dim prevent* tarn 
(Frutn tJ l-c geomanty manual nl Chung 
l r m g-ch IC 11 . S 7 ]u i - It* tg dn i \g l jsh. ^ 7 441 d 

47 Diagram for making tain, bayed on the 
ievm-itar ronU-clla EloU of the Grea t Dipper 
with a bird-hf jded timid formation* sytn- 
boil zing "the bunting of douds and rain, a 
mruphsif for orgasm. In ihh etoterk con¬ 
text, iCKual intercourse W 4 S believed EO 
produce actual talElfall Black ink (From a 
j yth-coi E tlfy Taoht WEitficr-mafltial) 

a k Diagram of movcmtnL lu^J 011 the 
iC VCn-Uzar constdlatton of the G real f > i ppe r, 
symbolizing, ai the title Mate*, 'the ustcr- 
coUflC between Heaven i j'dinji! and E.i? I li 
i yiH). in 1 he footsteps method **t the Great 
Yn {legendary empetnn nl the Hmj dyn¬ 
asty}. These seven Step* Uhe first and bit 
I not prints are not counted) also represent ■- 
ritual dance combined with sexual inter- 
course nt man and woman (yjrf). at 

three different stages, indicated in the dia¬ 
gram by huniontaHinci. {From an 40 11 irt 
source, Trfff-riUf^ mn-H s 4 

4V The waterfall - "MiaUUtain-peak Cloud 
FalE*' — b made up of nidsic.il scorn of 
byrnm lo [he ImmOTtsli These jrc tecorded 
Eta the 'Sound of Jade' style uf myttic i'allL- 
s^raphv (Sffcplnjf Dro|dH ^f^iitiUin Scrwlt, 
detail, alrnhuted to Lr Kung-ltn, 104o 
t t ofv, of the M un hem Sung dyn asty 1 

50 The vemraL linearity id the roek-laee 
behind thne muiinam rtvcorporzta graphic 


element" oE“ the 'Soijnd oE Jade «ylc of 
calhgiaphy in mUMCal worn of hymen to 
the Immortals. 1 {r-hitsi porcclam* carlv 
1 —th century. Mmg dynasty ]i 

51 Taunt musual wzorcs, relating to the 
mytlic "Sound of Jzdr* (Collection nl 
by mm ts> the hiimnriik, Tdci-i^jf 6o3-J 
VU 

>j. CaHigraphtc CKerrise entitled t Scuind 

Tlie characto n executed by the con- 
Ec dl pm ary Chill ne artui C-hiang V«_(who 
livr. in New York} hi the 'Sound ofjadr 
nylc ot iiiyitic ictipt (Shown at one-man 
eshlhmon Hong Kong ti>7J) 

yy The T a uni Cloud Script (fit*) cnl- 
ployed as dccorati.no on J hflrill-liolder <n 
phalltL or rock (yffltfj ibape {T«m-ch 1 
period, i^zl-7. Ming dynasty) 

M An early 41 h-cenELlfy vetsion ol Cloud 
Script which seem* mil to mam talifmajuc 
graphic dementi• the elongated emp-dor- 
nut of tali im ztiS dominaiCS thn Style, C loud 
Script was Used emphasize rhe Unify in 
yin (cloudl, miM CEV-1 and y.t ny (Heaven} 
The standard forms Ol the Chniev.- c ha rai¬ 
led arc- printed below 7H - 3 ^' 

14-) 

15 Text of Prjmsriial Tdit, an ciottrc 
cniy. wrnten Lei Cloud Script character* 
with The standard fonm "it i hi new cbjtJL- 
lenibovc. (Stuig period. iio -1 

fib-tia) 
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Pf tiles 56-63 

Invisible geomatiry currents and their mysterious patterns form it special 
group among Taoist occult graphic diagrams. The purpose of these 
diagrams n j fii Ft* prevent danger and calamities, and FiJ locations 

which would enable one to avoid confrontation with spirits rather than Ft* 
invoke them, so to that extent r/a ey differ from other talismans. Ike 
patterns included various ‘scientific' observations of the invisible magnetic, 
wind, and underground-uniter currents oj the Earth, than to the 

visible aspects of the location or landscape. As graphic diagrams they are 
powerful of sympathetic magic, enabling one ro bring about many 

hinds of desirable changes. Their occult application is virtually unlimited. 
Tins if indicated by the titles of these geometric y patterns {as given in the 
captions below), many of which have sexual connotations. 
Representational jrf makes fill use of these tortus f plate $j). These ideas 
were also employed with the utmost precision in the anatomical theory of 
yin and vang diseases in traditional Chinese herbal medicine and 
acupuncture. They provide the concepts for the location of acupuncture 
meridians tired 1 spots to be stimulated 'to evoke' - as one would invoke 
spirits - either yang tonification (if yin sedation, according to the 
prescribed intensity of stimulation of the affected areas and nerves, 

Names given to the body's hollows, and blood and breath conveyances, 
frequently suggest geomantic parallels. 


$6 Gcontmtf pattern*- The digram 
above it ensiled 'A Beautiful Woman 
offering Flowers' hcxuaE reference it in¬ 
tended) The diagram below: "The Pmcm 
of A Centipede' (From [he gconunCs 
manual of Chung P’lnfrehscn the Sh« r- 

luHRihiiQ 3:1 auu 1744 cdJ 

57 The *Qm'i the Grtsii Ultimate'. f*«- 
Ju, expressed in sexual terms As the magic 
union of yilf and ytfrttf. The lovm axe in the 
Taunt "Hovering bumrflteV posture, the 
eleventh of the Thirty Heaven and barth 
Pomtm- Porcelain, Fnsd-iflth century. 
Ch'ing dynasty) 

5 ft Geununcy pattern of the Great Ulti¬ 
mate 1 (fur-iAi), reptesented as the union of 
interlocked yin jnd (From the Sktii- 

feejf ehinjf 1 :11 b, I ?44 ed ) 

Gk jinancy nukes it* appearance m j 
military handbook on rsptcsiVn, dated 
ififn. Flared on a Ingram fh'im i j'flrftf), with 
legs apart, the female (yifl) rcreives a 
ptullkc candle to produce US l explmion , r 
j,e~ to prfjduce orgasm. (From Et'WueA 
chih by Mao Ytian-I, Nttl: recently repn>- 
dlired in a Maimt jreicle relating tn guerilla 


wa.rfj.Tt, by Llli Hvien-chuu tn MVtl-M'U 
11)73, entitled fnwMh'on W imiiifFUh'i devil r< 
Ji^mjt-r, J*md NFinei .TrraJ iirnJKt Blruri* m jmnrrtf 
CkMu) 

rto fhc com poatinti of dm scene 1 of love n 
in j garden u reminiscent of the geocnsncy 
pjcEem known It 'A Lake peacefully 
Gathering Pebble* - a TaDiit metaphor for 
sexual intercourse. 1 Blue and whirr por¬ 
celain sleeve vase. Traditional period, r. 

1640—60) 

til Gcomancy pattern known as “A Lake 
peacefully Gathering Pebble* 1 (From the 
Shm-lnng flmtf I .ybj 

f>2 Gcomancy patterns krtnWtt as ’A Boat 
Sailing with the Wiiuf (above*. ind *Har- 
b mi ring in a Cave with Lknt Bow' (below 1 
The title of ihc second has military is well 
ai sexual eon notations. (From the SAhi-Iwhj 
chmx 3 : 161 , t 7 + 4 «i ) 

63 Geomincy patterns known Ji 'An 
ImrrmrtaJ'i If. 1 rub plucking the Lute 
(above), and “The Left and Right Hands of 
an Immortal 1 , (From the Shui 4 urt£ 

|: 0 b, l ?44 cd.) 
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Plates 64-St 

The magic ingredients of Taoist occult art were provided hy their 
calligraphic components, some pictorial, others abstract , as well as by 
their general design. Extensive commentaries in the Tao-t&ajig explain 
the components' significance, though mostly in character!stically laconic 
terms. For instance, in the Taoist canonical analysts of the magic 
component* a] tin fade Talisman {plate 66), the sequence of twenty 
diagrams reveals the order of the magic rites. f and reflects the ' journey 
of the Scuff guided by stars in heaven and hy lanterns on earth , 

Charms containing characters for ' longevity* t * happiness* r and ’good 
luck\ executed in a variety of graphic styles (plates 73, 74J also farm an 
important component group. They too are believed to work hy virtue of 
sympathetic magic. Less common pictorial elements are hitman heads r 
legs and arms, which were supposed to confer exceptional power on composite 
talismans. These members are identified with the spirit figures of the popular 
Taoist pantheon. Some are executed with almost childish simplicity (plate Si ), 
others skilfully incorporate magic character* oj great complexity (plate 77 ). 


fP4, Talismans *il rbr fifieenth and 
lU'cmy-fciunll ol~ the thirty-six Generali 
who ice as Informun of Heaven + with both 
pirtnrial and ahmaa rafligraphn' com¬ 
ponents, Extensively Lfted 4 * ‘paper money' 
for bribing 1 pints (Front An tarty in\i~ 
century w urk. / JtM/rftHj +0 j 271 Ttu yb) 

rid An j I pn uf the t wetity c am pciutriti of 
ibt Jade Taliirrutk (plate Ai), from the 
Lirntr C"aoi 'fi According to the Chinee 
caption*, the*e ire (reading vcttitall\ and 
iTtnn the left) {[) ibe Eight Daybreaks 
width control the Wild Hearts, (2) (he 
HII 4 MC of Emperor Shun which paeijin the 
rubric spirits: ( j) the Nine Ditintti; (4) dr- 
■ L-ct^ jnd melancholy, ! $) Flying Creatures 
above the Spirits; \nj CIlisc hi L'tlnig and (he 
Pure Region, 171 Fragrant anti Jlexiitiful 
(8) the Empty Turn; (y) ta poor a libation 
uf Water; rMo] the Yellow Flowetjs], (n'l 
Period of Dark arid Light: h;) the Master 
of the Spirits ; r 3 ) to open the T emplc - 
IL4I tu prolong and yield, (I 5) the Cllmabul 
FI .ill, Eib) ihe Four Directions; (17) the Six 
Ruhr*. 11 M the Thirteen Door*, jni; the 
BecejvirLg of the M ajtttk Four Vital Spirits 
udr't); and (10) In pj\* hy theft? who |U^rd 
(hr FuUt Dudfi C" l«1 ■ sequence ^cmi to 
indicate e he 'iijyL'v ol an leu known ritual, 
white •!: 1 magic ingredient* ol cadi Ju- 
gram tcvc.il muCtipern cpCinJ contacts wit !i 
( hr Ydlivrt Spirit. 1 T.ia-^.iiiriy iifr-tui jyh 
20a) 

t*i The Jade Tatiunan. addinied Ur (he 
Yellow Spmr, the powerful spirit nf Hjrtli 
and Centre. The third of a vcl nf five (fine 
for each of the Five Elements). (VrttWjJn^ 
joa-hi based on the form attributed to 
Emperor Mdrtsung, I tos-Jtfi. of the 
Northern Song dynasty: ttflqf '+4-3' 

tjb-t^ 

r.h S% rip» ft tftfd 41 111 Jg !c t w maiiy .> bjltct V 
J lrtr rli l 1 item of .1 plant is twisted into the 
jinpuimiv ch a racier drew - 4 longevity' 


1 Blue and white porcelain howl, W.iri —11 
prriunL 1575-1619, Ming JynaAtv x 

69 Side nirviving example of a secrei 
Taoist script known js the 'Brilliant Jade 
Character' 4.ripL If give* j vtnmm ul the 
fine (ti f n 4 i hexigratMf of the I-fhwtf. Fhc 

script was used in talisoians to refer to cyde> 
□f change, baied dei the mgrami of the 
Ttie style Mlggoh the tnffucnce of 
tmhioidcr> In > work nf ao 1 r t s- J «-n • 

'm .S/thm - 'long life’ ac rhe centre nt a 
dtagim-aiid-L'Ioud design re pie*.™ ting the 
in 1 ion of Idea ven and Earth The (aliiiriams 
power h if the thmi chatterer was believed to 
be so powerJul that an object inscribed with 
it would tLTtainly prolong the ewnen life. 
Sul h objects were popular at hifthiiav 
resents (Curved red and black lacquer 
ux-IilL Chca-ching period. * 

71 Belief m the magic power of Cjlll- 
gr*phy ctHtdirtuef today in China Chair¬ 
man Many pur it air (ianked in proccuion 
by double hn I’fiappiftCis'i characten, iruLh- 
tJoii.il I ainst Lalisman Hie roloiir-wlu*nir 4 
red and green, ft j I %li Tacmt, symbolizing 
the perfect hartmrnv d Heaven md Earth, 
l' I lopei Pr ovi nc e. 1 yftSI .1 

|-fL-c bliidieJ, 'gtAi* 1 all igr j pine fn rir 
oftjie duraetci - 'long file' - eaectiitil 
ni the manner of a Taoist HNglC iljii^raril 
Signed hy the Jtc-yeansld Yeb Chill watli 
(fie s< jJ nt the artist. Rubbing dated 1st clay 
nt the nr moon i Zhj. Ch'iug dynasty) 

" i I he One Hundred Tdiuiucur Fotnis 
of the character 'long life" - After He 

Grow) 

~\ l he One Hundred fainman k Fomo 
of ilie cIme a*, tet fjj J happi eic^«l : A fier t Jc 
Groot) 


75 Ta I urn an to repel demons represent¬ 
ing the devil-catching Chung Kuei. I'l^th- 
century Unn c rubbing) 

70 Tahsmann picture oi the Taoist God 
of Liter it tltr, KTltn-hxtng, made from two 
brushed character* for in mg his name, fie 
standi on a ihird character, ae, the name of a 
giant turtle said tn vuppnrt the Eartll. iUlt- 
dared «tune-rubbing; painttJ Fc-^hafti 

The seven charjtlen ol'dirs t il! I graphi c 
picture read "Tao penecratr. Heaven and 
Ejrdi .hiJ liJ^ qualities beyond Form' 
Hiey alw dcpirr theStar-ged ot Longevity 
Tbe ruhbing is nf an engraving »dd to be 
based Cli the HiH'u atld l n-ihu diagrams 
i'ft p Id) i Undated compmitn-in by Yiuft 
Shcii, painted by Tung Fs'e^an Atld en¬ 
graved by Li Li Kan-kuci] 

?H Lantenu arranged as the characters 
Jr'iJi ym Rien^, meaning To prolong life hy 
irupenal order 1 A life-preserving raliiman 
bawd an festive Jaruern-diipbyi- Ch*ik fby 
irtlpetlll 4irder'I ha+ 49 lanterns yrw ITii 
ptulunp’) 36, and jAci^f (Mifel 44. As HUtm 
nf light (yifrr^). lant^rth Wl 7 t supposed So 
help prolong .Jem-*- life. (Ftcrm a 1 yth- 
century work. Tan-fun^ 1: iu-9 I Sa; 

79 Talitmad i'wt seeking employmoH 4 
(fr»rm 4 Tjoi^t work of imknnwit liaitr 
Tud-C.i jftjj' ^: 2 54 a j 

Iti- Talmnits of th? Armour t>E Man "E'lic 
figure b icloforced with comeelbtson dots. 
(Third of 4 set of ihrer, probably SiEfig nr 
Yuan in date. f. I j E'jq. TdP-TlAyf 8 < 3 :16hl 

I alum m of the HrzvCnly Mcsicngei. 
With coiled body re presenting the Twenty- 
eight (!onstrlliitinfft tip aid brightness (yMtx) 
and prdlCLt the body, and Itp to w alk It* 
colls *111 Harxh I ymj imn ?c and dei [my evil 
1 pi nr i P who can only int^ve in a straight 
fine. fTa p'teartx 217-21 .7a] 
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Plates 82-83 

Iti Taoist magic art the drde combines simplicity with perfection, 
emptiness with Jittlness; it harmonized the visible with the invisible, the 
linear with cydk manifestations of Change and Movement Here r; 
represents both the mysiit ami philosophical power of talismans (plate Si l 
and the One t the Great Ultimate f t aj-chi J (plate S2) . 

ot ^ Gnat Ultima^ [int- The 'Digram of the T^mun yin). 

1 nj fYuin petiod, J-KVttiny tty-irjb) (uth^Sun^tiod. Tm-bang |- '5b) 













The Figures 






< I 



Medication at dii^nmi and taJismtiu 

1 (l^cmg page} One of the Eight Pure 
Onn shown is a TaUttl prw%l at an altar 
holding 4 pli.iliji' Ij-dJifl) audience tablet in 
hoth hands, in a H mating boat-shaped 
Mil of ryliu i v l- luLjd-i. J ‘.JlI- r> j a 4 ift- n bl 

a The True Jadr I diamafl oftlu 
OmuDCBlal Turn of the Monn 
According in the caption die Moon 
represent* the Five Elements- t Tac-iSiJtif 

2 T 7~I ^ ■ ja) 

3 The Beautiful Inner View of 

Htightness. Clcjmcw and Splendour, 
depicting a meditJ 11 ii£ TlplSt hctmic Otl 
tilt: tig 111 and a lliagic diagram on the left. 
The incantation tu accompany the 
diagram tnjy be tramlatcj a* follows 
The view reads over E leaven | y-uijf] and 
lake [yitt\, MeuJ |W«e] and Water 
| North). In a sell I h Circle l\* light flat d-irk 
fug hi. I and the Dark Pearl [the Mnon in 
its last quarter) drink and dnfi [together] 
The bright, thick litpmj [of wine, }m| 
jnd m fragrance penetrate my spiritual 
body. After repeated true urtiutn [with 
yin], \ shall ride over the land and soar to 
[hr sktrs ‘ (Taff-FJenj ll N-l: I ib-l |a) 

4 Nature^ worship seance in an open 
pavilion, with a bind of muHckns left, 
potted dwarf-1 ret and miniature rock- 
formaium centre, ami sacrificial fond and 
wine offered by Taoni priest right. 

(From a Sung dynasty WufL 

437 -l: J *b-lfrai 
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S Magit diagram, nt tJh- rumbiiutiun of 
the Five Element and Heaven and E.mh 
diagrams. TuiMrdHC 2 17-14:24b) 

ii Magic diagram of the round I leaven 

and Barth f Tao-ti^ 217-24 :24b] 

7 Soutb-orimted diagram of rite Five 
Eleniftm. Fire Mud South) itip, Earth 
centre. Water below H Meiaf left and 

W■ Kid tight, ( Tiiu-Jsnrijjf 217- 24 :25 a) 

« Blade Tafinnan m the shape 
jppruphalF Ld the Element Water with 
Cloud Script calligraphy. {Taa-fumg 
4 l 55 -i 7 b) 

y Tails m ante fnrttH of pi disc* 
appropriate t a frop to bottom} Mountain 
iand Heaven ) 111 blue; Earth in yellow ; 
Water 111 black { Tn^-tsjn^ 54j-iK: 

M> Diagram of the Ihree Suh-divumm. 
nfftlC UmVerse: Heaven. Mankind and 
Earth (Emm the f-frjjjritf j'if* ■■ non wai-p'irN 
hy Chang-Ji of rhr Yuan period^ Td*-hMffjf 

<39-114*} 
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II Diignmi of the legendary Taui*l Hlh'u juodJtd With 
the Dtjgon-hnrse (raghih and the Lo-ihu assoLiaied wirh the 
Tortoise (left), dm wing magic iirangcmenl* of odd and m*ea 
number* within a drete, {Fmm the Ch'i-mtn 5i. Utc 
century) 

[1, li Diagrams at the legendary Taoist Hi>-f'u Hup) and 
Lo-shu, in j^k charii of odd ami even number* in rectangular 
arrangements according t« the interpretation of 1 ■ -li 
Ylian-ting of die Sung pCtiml if rum 4 I70#i work by Mu 
Wei. the J—f'ii ming-pira y.$ b- i>Jj 
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14 Two ElUglt diagram* ly m boll zing the mu Tend power tif 
Change On t he Sett Heaven (top), Earth (bd'aw]h Sun (trfi) 
and Muon (right). On the right m grams riff™. ifjm, h, and 
k f j» From a 1 70* work by Hu Wei, the I-t'u ming-pim j -j« 


l j The Eight Tngrjmv 01 King Wen, with South and 
Ingram h (reptwoung Sun) at top, North with trigram fc'an 
(repHunting Moon} at bottom. (From j 170 6 work by Hu 
Wti. [ he l-f r H mi n$-pi tn : Ob) 


# i- T jfc: 4 £ 1 K _ i 4 

».»)fo. Ill'®L U [R sgr*® * @| tfcM ixl 



JO Magic diagram* of Jan torrid to guide ipirill. tompmed of 
Cumtrilationl and Ingrami. Ftnm left !r> right (l) the Jade 
Pivot of the Niue Heaven i, \u) ihc Power ot‘ Fire, (in) rhe 


Eight l ngratti* of the Nine PaJirev (>v) the Hell of the ftlood 
Lake ('with red pebbles spread over the bridge'} 
i^^o-irjHb-aya} 









































17 Two talisman* co irpjre the orderly influence at' the Five Element*. With 
fiiiyjic Limstdiaftani relating to mwitind (on the right) md Earth (cm the left). 
Two ol'nct oftkrer relating to Heaven. Mankind, ind tank, Early rath 
century, Tan-tomg :T?-ly. ibj 



i * My me diagram showing rhe combined I rrstl-pattcni fit TrrmtruJ 
Regulation* and rhe Fligh^patiem of Celestial Rules, to emphasize <hr magic 
union - .f Earth I ymj and Heaven f junj) In H£ti of rotu-prtnrv symbolic til j 
nioal dance. Earth h repmenitii by a mystic -pinl of three complete turns. 
Heaven, by lilt conucL] JtiOli of the GrCSt Beat which is alio repeated in the 
centre of the itrrn trial spiral A regulator diagram uf untoml tnzgic 

power 'late i Jth century. ijio—8 :ib) 
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Charms for lummciliittg spirits 

19 Exord« charm csf the Supreme HfU'wljr Ruler of [hr 
South Pole, with special power to create law ,inJ order 
a mun£ evil tpirixi- (From an undated Taoi*I Wi?rk on 
ejdprnim, T’u.'Wjjfij^ 1152-40 ;lb) 

so Talisman to protect the body Eli mountainous 
regions. The character shun 'mountain' - forms part of 
rhe composition. This tabiman la to induce the help of the 
Supreme Heavenly titiiet of the North Pole against 
bakfuJ LllflucilCC 1T 'rUHtfMij i IJl-jB: Jbj 

zl Talisman lor the Brief Spiritual Encounter Altar, to 
establish contact With the Spirits of Earth and Wind with 
the aid of the Spirits of the Five Emperors. To be burnt m 
front of the altar with ah mcantllicm of eight words. 

1152-39.25a) 

ii Eacorrist charm of the Heavenly Messenger, who 
enforces law JUld order among the spirits and terminate* 
the haJefut influences of evd spitltv f 
Lll2-}t i:7b) 
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2^ EiorCnt ehjttn of ilse Five-Thunder Messenger who 
lias |pt<ij] power to TfgulJte tain and UJiiihine 
( Titian jf 1l33-4D1 3 *b) 

24 Exoreisi thl Tm nl'a Heavenly Messenger ndlllg a 
Dragrci, io be iued against the evil influences ol 
Datkneiia (yin), w ith a jS-wmf meatilailnn. I Early nth 
century, TfliMi£ l^ * J .' 


iij 


34 




Preventive taliimatii 




*7 Talismans Eli nullify the effecti 
af curang. Two of a «t of five, one 
for each of the Five I Erections, the 
5 llh smarts combine popular images 
tsi the DifCLfionaJ Supreme Hulm 
with magic diagrams that form 
dlclt bodin. Thr White Sup^mt 
Ruler of the Wot it on the right 
and the HU< k Supreme Ruler of the 
iN ur ch on the [ef< f Tdo-ti iiirj^ 




HieSL* two LOTTihmed tinmans bring good 
tomme if they are drawn nn the w,lLI whiiri dir 
bee* My info yum house. The diagram n bawd m 
l ototeliJtion dots. (TftHEfJUg frtU-z } \ h, J HiKn 
concerned with tahinuni for creating rapenutur 
events} 

it* A pair ofm-ignr taboo ch a ratten im mirror 
incorporating the tiger' root, Jiid thiu Eh 
myitcnoui spirit of the tiger. They arc to he used 
jointly fn call home the soul (if one Who has died 
away from home. (Tao-mmx 217-e?: icb} 
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z8 Talisman So scatter clouds. [From an undated 
"t'aour work on Wilm, 11 jl-41 : 3 Qa ) 

39 Talisman loaiop ram. 1152-41: jobJ 

A let of five magic diagrams: (l) to stop ram P 
fix) to raise Wind, (iii) to raise thunder iW mike 
[hose who are guilty of secret cvjhj K (sv) to raise 
had (to punish the evdf. fvJ CO stop fop. (From the 

■ Satin Itoftkads a/rjnmfni splrru ji f purify Jftrf Jtiylffry', 

CI| 'iiijf-u-'ri then-htk pi-fa* Tav-fsiwg 1 19-1 roh, a 
wort of unknown authorship and date) 











j > Five duraticri fur ormll use: 
wind, douds. thunder, rain. 4 -ei J 
lightning ^rr Jtltng from lap nghtj 
(Frcim An undated T joist work un 
cxflfi-titn, 1352-40: iBhJ 

J j Talisman to stop wind, ( Tn&- 
***£ f 15 . 1 - 41 ; 30 b) 
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3 3 r^llSman of the jdf ildy to rfpd 
[jiflLienees, The [ilijmin depict! the back (s.c. 
shadowed tide) of a standing wnman, thus dauh]y 
empluiitirtg the presence uf yin essence in the 
composition (Brushed calligraphic technique, 
Tao-uang 117-] [ sb) 



U 












Protective 14 lit mans 

Charm id protect ipsmt low of voice. The 
centre part uf the composition represent the litiigi. 
i'Early 1 3th century, TaMiwro^ 4*j-ifi7JGa) 

35 DirtChcjJc J taSjnujii to protect the body ami 
wcuft longevity, [From an undated Taunt work 
in ciurtcvm, 1 \ <j- 4 i yj■ 

jo I'alnman to destroy evil influence* and noxious 
vpjntv The eharautirt j ftfWjf 1 1!IV iv rnousted cm a 
horse and peneintCf through the character sftj - 'to 
strike dead by evil influence!'. (Tdo-tid^ 1151-35 
10b) 

37 Charm tu protect all ns kmdi of domestn: 
aniifiils i?.e, oxen, sheep or goats, holicv pig*. dog* 
and fnwis). I Tnn-udng 463-272 14b) 

jH Talisman 10 protect status and salary 
{TdCHJiW^ 4 ^ 3-572 ' I J*] 
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Tataman tn ward off" IHi]c 
vilfcUin ami Quests (Early lj|h 
Cfl ?*nry- Tfiv-tumg 4 6j- j?2 . (jty 

40 Charm To ward off mbhrti 
ind thieves. ( 7 'flCHiJcttijf 
4ej-27a 15 a) 

4 * I ilijmaij to prcvieff ^aantf 
Wranjdmg. (TdjWj^fajf jj.Aj-»2?l 

lib) 
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4 - Diagram dated 1882 lot warding off fire 
(centre) with J TioEc: ' The Black Warrick* (Chen 
Wu’sJ Diagram ihz warding off fire pa™ci the 
property of repelling i in pro pi emus winds and 

extinguishing firei 4n J ha* t>ta iiumctuus oceanaut 
ihq-wn its miraculous power The Province of 
Chekiang suffers greatly from fire: this may he 
avoided hy hanging Lip j Copy uf this diagram [sir 
V'our home] E, Tf Hung. Prefect of Chekiang From 
die Mourn am at Eternal Snow |m Manchuria], 
icEccted tj p r m an the frth day of the Jrd moon af 
the Nth year pf Kuang-luu [JL D I&ftl}, the Year Star 
then bang hi the Dark, the Sign of the Month 
hnng in Pt [19th zodiacal constellation w-ifh the 
corresponding sign MorjuJ, the Sun on its orbit 
having attained its nadir, and the Moon being in 
Chmg fiind zodiacal coil ucl U r ton |, Saturn ] birth j 
m llial of Lou I I6th zodiacal cartitclbrinnf Jupiter 
J Wood] in rhil of Mao 118th zodiacal constellation), 
Mars |Ftre| in that ofChlttg Jiitld 2odli’J 
constHbtKKij, Venus | Metal] in that of Wei 1 17th 
rodiacal c n nor I latum |, and Menrury | Water] in rhat 
of Kuei | i$ih rodiici! ecmnellatioii|; at being an 
iiLipiriom period In which to copy the Diagram 
I accordingly instructed Chen Chi-chin, Sub- 
Director 0E Stlldici T lo copy it, and assisted by the 
Director □£ the Hall of Authentic Teatti, to supervise 
the engraving of it in none, to be let up in the four 
tinmen oi the C trier of the Pro vince la dispel 
malignant gen in anise mflueticcs ami ro enable the 
people tea procure rubbing* “ 

Two chat nit to protert agamic ghosts. (Ti&- 

u -“Jf 

44 ['wo diarm* to protect she body fmm evil 

fTAMjiiHg 668 c ci-jj 






















































45 Good Suck charm 10 give 
pra longsd life; lo be worn on belt! 

The deugn imitates j ihamarLEibc hell. 
(From a Tanisi wnrk of unknown date, 
TwM.mwj 66S ^}: n) 

4 r > Charm to ciK ditldhltlll, 
incorporating the irhiraner fhm% 
mramng 'in be born". 'life" and "Jiving 1 
f T flij-rjjrtjf $ 6 # - j. 15 b) 

47 Charm to Comfort the unborn 
child m ihr womb, incorporating 
con lEellafc hi n do( * (Tdf-talHj 66 - 5 . 

21 b) 
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4R Talisman of the North. l’Early tnh 
century, Ta^tsang 461-272:24b) 

Tiiiiman pf the South. (Tw-fwitf 

463-272:24^ 

50 T alum an of the Planet Mtt cury. the 
Star nf Element Water. C TdP-JKfttf 
461-271:29b) 

51 Ta 3 Lsman of she Planet Vcmm. the 
Star of Element Metal. I Too-tfang 
&%-*!% 21**) 

$2 TaJinniti of I hr Planet Jupiter, the 
Star of Element Wood. ( Tav-mtig 
463-271 \inb) 































































































Curative taliimam 

Fails man to SCI a fractured 
■^ScuiJ]- I Tjv-tung M.l - 15 14b) 

%4 Charm to r^niiivt' il] 
dlJCltt*. (Early r Jth-reulliry, 
:14b) 

5 5 Charm 10 MTS J fractured 

fqoi. ( 4 ^ 3 ,- 2*7 $b) 

5 * Charm 10 ini p rove vUi on 
I 4*_S- 3 &rib} 

57 Charm agimil Vomiting 

! V' 'ifi-lsiing 4 ftj-an?: 6b) 

5K Charm to rCEtidYc dcafftfrsj 
(finwj.jtt£ 4rvj-^i%7: 6fc) 
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Tmplrmrtirs of magic 

do Magic divination table. The lup ii 
decorated with dragons md phocmicf on j 
blck^Liund covered with eiuteru. diagram* tu 

guide the ifEntsi to the centre The design can 

he related to die famout Ydfow flonfc 
Tmlia-man (6i> (1 gch century 1 

6j The Ye Liu W Book Talisman- One or the 
must powerful magic hoards for contacting 
ipifir* related tt> Earth. The fhmuE derive* 
from the square rone JT thf centre of the 
ancient round bronze mirror*. cnniidcred to be 
of put raljimanrc power fTiUMw^ 
iJfiT-W-jbJ 
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ft* Banner with Eiger and \n*pt 
diagram. According rn (fee Chinese 
capllOtt,. iE belong! Ect H the West, the 
White Mound, number 3* ihc 7th 
and Hth of the Ten CckftiaJ Seohs 
3nd Elie mil and I Gib of the Twelve 
Euthly Horary Branches And the 
Element Metal It* tpinr H the 
WhjtC Tiger and in colour u white. 
The centre of the banner 11 white 
iild the bonier yellow, f K Hath 
give* life to Metal One Cannot use 
ted which -jd itei db Fire that destroy! 
Meta]/ (FrOEll J m id-1 f>th-century 
Work by C-h’i Shao-pao^ tTfe-krian 
Jufff-jJni 16: jb) 



r *4 Example of the uie of 
Taoitt Cloud Script- (From the 
Yuan edition of Thr MWfc-m 
CirdmAff (fiW 4 d«i| {hr ), 1:55a) 


hj faoMt banner of the Element 
Meta], Line of a let of five for rich 
of the five Element* (Metal, 

Wood, Water, Fire and Earth) with 
then appropriate cokfiin. (Frum A 
mid-r^Eh-century work by Ch’l 

Sliao-pau, Chi-kiim buff-ifJta Ert:yb) 
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T mist s m pJrmcrui of m agi c il power 
R^hr ro left {0 rhe Pa l rune of the Ten 
Thousand Spirits, of the Luminous 
Altneurtccment; (Li) ihe Poman of the 
Hundred Malignant Spirits q[ Trembling 
inrl pear. fm) she Threaded-banner of 
[ cti Thousand Yean of Age of the Nine 
Pala^CI* ftu) the Banner of the Rainbow of 
the Spiri t* of the Three Pure Ones 

i 7"*TiMfjtf£ \ loa't 


66 Right in left: ft) the Fan of the 
Feather* ofrhe Nine Heavens: (ij) the Fan 
of the Clouds of Ciocid Fortune of the 
Fragrant Silk. hJlj cht UrtikelL of Rosy 
Cloud* of the Ftymg Spirits, (ivj the 
Lantern of Light of the Partly Hidden 
Can die. (T<W -into# 14**0- 5 : S t b-Ml) 







































ft-? Tin ill nt.iy]L Li i Jived oUL tif 
peach-wood with mended end. used 
symbolically as j stvnrd ipmu evil 
lpttici find frequently employed as j 
wri ring tnsiremcm in taliim^nic 
C^IttgraiJ-hy- The blade Eh decorated up? one 
side wirh the figure of Ljxv-tzu i aim 
known as Ljsi Chun or Lao Tm}. f 

CeUnnionly regarded a* the an^icuiar of 
Tssmin. He bold* a scjtdI] in one hand, 

-iiid it riding under pine-tree* on j wju?t 
botFi 3 o r on wlijrh, according m legend, 
lie left t.'hiru to travel tdw^ the wat 
(i!/th century) 


Chronology 


Smang-Yik rc f 

IAIX1-IEU7 

ChDU 

t 03 ?« 221 

CMtN 

jji- icq 

Ham 

2 Qfr- 2 -ZQ (ADj 

TllUEl klNoIXl&IS 

Jit- 2*5 

Sik nvnfAVTirv 

5 »o 

Sui 

5^1- ftiM 

T AM* 

ft|K- 

Fivt= Dyvasttu 

yoT- yso 

Sung 

tKW-ii 7 y 

V UAN 1 NIongol* 1 

liL^O—J J-R.K 

Mmc 

136^-1*44 

Ciftsr. (MAMi.HU*) 

nk| 4 -I 9 li 

RiTUBLTt 

U/Ii-dj+V 

Ptortf'i Rtnnu.it: 

t 94 !^ 


Note on the Tao-tsang 
(Taoist canon) 

The fir.it scctktEt (tides e-^i \ fl cJir 
Fiprf-^srn I Cave of Truth}, ciantuiu 
•J i iu i mi-jit*, of tJk Ma^fhjn Tofiiiti, clir 
higSioi rinking qf ail faoiji sects, with 
fpcnjl kn^wJedgE of tranon, spirit 
writing Jnj meditation. The wtond 
MAtmn ^14- ft 14}. the Tung --ftjHdfl ({lave 
ut Mystery). mnwfcm the pnwcrfll] Five 
Talii marts. tMti of vartoirs litur^in, 
including die communal festival nf 
Cosmic RenewJ (ijEtiiu). 4tid other 
Talisman* The third tcctinu (hi 5-995.), 
the Tmg-shm (Cave ofSpinti), ramisu 
o( the tcvcbtiiiji given. ai rhe aid of the 
Liitrm Hilra dynasty, in < hang 

loitnder nf the Heavenly Master Sect 1 if 
i img-shu-shan m Kiangu Province The 
i'uuFth (OTtMpiiM). Gf* 11.0*7-1, MJ). 

jnd «xrh {l*l Jj-I.lyti) wetjom air 
difi-Tibeii ia 1 Lippirm cnt» of the tint, 

'CO III d, and third lection* respectively 
While tin- seventh section | M77-J.4 t j] is 
ijih'd r’/ifnjfH, rhi' Orthodttk iw 
A collection nf later Taoist work* 

* I--4 1 J—I r 4 r ‘ 4> 1 ofvanoLe early Ming 
(ptni-Mranfiol) dates complete* the 
edltum Oiagram' and Uhimaiik giaphic 
llhituiiun* appear rhruirghmiT the whde 
ranoii Source references m the captions 
id'the presenr bonh arc to title, chapter 
and page tnmibm (recto: a. vm*i b). and 
Jir llascd Of) Wicger'l mdex-Ti umber* 
fvee Blhhop-aphy). 
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**A bocik that is shut is but a block’* 
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Pleaaa help ua to keep the look 
and moving. 

















£1.95 rr TAOIST GRAPHIC ART IS FIRST AND FOREMOST A PRACTICAL MAGIC. 


IT IS DESIGNED TO PROTECT. TO HEAL. TO BRING SUCCESS IN EVERYDAY 
UNDERTAKINGS. TO ENSURE LONG LIFE, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. SUCH 
MAGIC DIAGRAMS AND SCRIPTS HAVE BEEN MADE AND USED IN CHINA 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES UP TO THE PRESENT DAY BY A WIDE RANGE 
OF ARTISTS INCLUDING ILLITERATE VILLAGERS* RECLUSES AND 
HERMIT SCHOLARS, AS WELL AS PRIESTS, SORCERERS AND FAITH- 
HEALERS. ON A DEEPER PHILOSOPHICAL LEVEL. THE GRAPHICS 
EXPRESS THE TAOIST VISION OF A UNIVERSE OF CEASELESS 
CHANGE AND ALL-PERVASIVE VITAL ENERGY. THEY ARE 
TO HELP US TO HARMONIZE THE : IN AND YANG, THE 
SEXUAL POLARITIES WITHIN OURSELVES* AND ALLOW 
US TO PLACE OURSELVES IN HARMONY WITH THE 
TURBULENT ENERGIES THAT ACT CONTINUALLY 
BOTH ON OUR LIVES AND ON THE UNIVERSE. 

ARTISTICALLY, THEY REPRESENT AN ASPECT 
OF THE CHINESE GENIUS STILL SCARCELY 
KNOWN IN THE WEST, THOUGH NO 
LESS VITAL THAN THE CELEBRATED 
BRONZES & JADES. CERAMICS & 

ACADEMIC PAINTINGS. LASZLO 
LEGEZA, OF THE GULBENKIAN 
MUSEUM OF ORIENTAL ART 
AT DU RHAM* IS (WITH *1 

PHILIP RAWSON) THE 
AUTHOR OF TAO: 

THE CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF TIME & 


y 


CHANGE, 



1S7 ILLUSTRATIONS THAMES AND HL DSON 30 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON WC1& 3QP 
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